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WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED “BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY.’ 


MARCH, 1893. 


Diana Cempest. 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE DANVERS JEWELS, ‘Str CHARLES DANVERS,’ &c. 


Cuapter VII. 


“Broad his shoulders are and strong; 
And his eye is scornful, 
Threatening and young.”—Eimerson. 


i hones was the usual crush at the Speaker’s, the usual 


sprinkling of stars and orders, and splendid uniforms. If 
it made Di feel limp to look at other people’s diamonds, she 
would be very limp to-night. 

Two men with their backs to the wall, somewhat withdrawn 
from the moving pressure of the crowd, were commenting in the 
absolute privacy of a large gathering on the stream of arrivals. 

“Who is that old parchment face and the eyeglass?” asked 
the younger man, whose bleached eyes and moustache betokened 
foreign service. 

“ Which ?” 

“Coming in now; looks as if he had seen a thing or two. 
There—he is talking to one of the Arden twins.” 

“That man? That is Lord Frederick Fane, an old reprobate. 
See, he has buttonholed Hemsworth. I should like to hear what 
he is saying to him. Look how his eye twinkles. He is one of 
our instructors of youth.” 

“ Hemsworth has been standing there for the last half hour.” 

“ He is waiting ; anybody can see that. So am I, though not 
for the same person.” 

“ Whom are you looking out for ?” 

“ Do you see that dark man with the high nose, talking to the 
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Post Office? There—the Duchess of Southark has just spoken to 
him, and is introducing her daughter.” 

“Do you mean that ugly beggar with the clean-shaved face and 
heavy jaw?” 

“T don’t see that he is so ugly. He has got a head on his 
shoulders, and his face means something, which is more than you 
can say of many. There is no lack of ability there. He is 
one of the men of the future, and people are beginning to find it 
out. He has not taken any line in politics yet, but he is bound 
to soon. Both sides want him, of course. He is one of our 
most promising Commoners, Tempest of Overleigh.” 

The younger man glanced at the square-shouldered erect figure 
and strong dark face with deep interest. 

“Is he the man about whom there was a lawsuit when his 
father died ?” 

“Yes; Colonel Tempest brought an action, but he lost it. 
There was no evidence forthcoming, though there was very little 
doubt how matters really stood.” 

“He is not like the Tempests.” 

“No; if you want a Tempest pure and simple, look at the man 
with tow-coloured hair in the further doorway, making running 
with the little soda water heiress. That is the regular Tempest 
style.” 

“He is too beautiful ; he has overdone it,” said the other. “If 
he were less handsome, he would be better looking, and his hair 
looks like a wig. But he has the face of a fool on him.” 

“The last two generations have had no grit in them. Jack 
Tempest, the last man, might have done something, but he never 
came to the fore. He was a reliable Conservative, but not an 
energetic man like his father, the old minister, who lies in 
Westminster Abbey.” 

“Perhaps the present man will come to the fore.” 

“Perhaps! I know he will; you can see it in his face, and he 
has the prestige of his name and wealth to back him. But I don’t 
know which side he will take. I know that he voted right at the 
last election, but so did half the Liberals. I incline to think he 
has Liberal leanings, but he refused to stand three years ago for 
the family constituency, which is an absolute certainty whatever 
he professes himself, and he has been secretary to the Embassy at 
St. Petersburg for the last three years.” 

“ He is very like his mother’s family, except that the Fanes are 
not so ugly.” 

“Of course he is like his mother’s family; it’s an open secret. 
Look at him now; he is speaking to Lord Frederick Fane, his 
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mother’s—first cousin. There’s a family resemblance for you! 
I wonder they stand together.” 

His companion drew in his breath. The likeness between the 
elder man and the young one was unmistakable. 

“ Does he know, do you think ?” he asked after a moment. 

“Of course he must know that there is a ‘but’ about himself. 
People don’t grow up in ignorance of such things; but I should 
think he does not know that it is more than a suspicion, that it is 
a moral certainty, and that Lord Frederick But it is seven- 
and-twenty years ago, and it is half forgotten now. He is not 
the only heir with a doubt about him. He will be a credit to the 
Tempests, anyhow. If the property had fallen into the hands of 
those two sieves, Colonel Tempest and his son, there would not 
have been much left of it for the next generation.” 

“Tt’s frightfully hot!” said the younger man. “TI shall bolt.” 

“Just home from Africa, and find it hot!” said the other, 
*“ Ah!”—with sudden interest, looking back to the doorway—“ I 
thought so. Hemsworth was not waiting for nothing. By 
she 7s handsome, and what a figure! She is the tallest woman in 
the room except Lady Delmour’s two yards of unmarriageable 
may-pole. Look how she moves, and the way her head is set on 
her shoulders. If i had not a wife and seven children, I should 
make a fool of myself. I remember her mother, just as handsome 
twenty years ago, but not so brilliant, and with an unhappy look 
about her. Hang Tempest! I won’t wait any longer for him. 


I must go and speak to her before Hemsworth takes possession 
of her.” 








“You take my advice, John,” said Lord Frederick Fane confi- 
dentially to his kinsman; “don’t tie yourself to a party any 
more than you would to a woman. Leave that for fools like 
Hemsworth. Just go your own way, and give no one a claim 
on you.” 

“Tintend to go my own way when I have decided where I want 
to go.” 

“ Well, in the meanwhile don’t commit yourself. Always leave 
yourself a loophole.” 

“TI don’t see the use of worrying about loopholes if I don’t 
want to back out of anything. I shall never consciously put 
myself anywhere where it might be necessary to wriggle out on 
all fours.” 

“Oh! I daresay. I thought all that in my salad days, but 
you'll grow out of it as you get older. You'll chip your shell, 
John, like the rest of us, he! he! and not be above a shift. 

x 2 
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There’s not a man who won’t stoop to a shift on a pinch, provided 
the pinch is sharp enough, any more than there is a woman, 
bespoken or otherwise, who does not like being made love to, 
provided it is done the right way. That is my experience.” 

Lord Frederick’s experience was that of most men of his stamp, 
the crown of whose maturer years, earned by a youth of strenuous 
self-indulgence, is a disbelief in human nature. Secret contempt 
of women, coupled with a smooth and adulatory manner towards 
them, show only too plainly the school in which these opinions 
have been formed. 

“Look at Hemsworth,” continued Lord Frederick, as Mrs. 
Courtenay and Di, and Lord Hemsworth in close attendance, were 
being gradually drifted towards the room in which they were 
standing. “If Hemsworth goes on giving that girl a hold over 
him, he will find himself deuced uncomfortable one of these days. 
He had better hold hard while he can. Discretion is the better 
part of valour. I’ve been telling him so.” 

“Why should he hold hard?” said John rather absently. 
** After all, none but the brave deserve the fair.” 

“And none but the brave can live with some of them. He, 
he!” said Lord Frederick, chuckling. ‘ There are cheaper ways 
of getting out of love than by marriage ; but she is a fine woman. 
Hemsworth has got eyes in his head, I must own. I remember 
being dreadfully in love with her mother, nearly thirty years ago, 
and she with me. She had that sort of stand-off manner which 
takes some men more than anything; it did me. I wonder more 
women don’t adopt it. I very nearly married her. He, he! But 
Tempest, your uncle, made a fool of himself while I hesitated, and 
was wretched with her, poor devil! I have never had such a 
shave since. Upon my word”—putting up his eyeglass—“if I 
were a young man, I think I'd marry Di Tempest. Those large 
women wear well, John; they don’t shrivel up to nothing like 
Mrs. Graham, or expand like Lady Torrington, that emblem of 
plenty without waist. He, he! Look at Mrs. Courtenay, too. 
There’s a fine old pelican with an eye to the main chance. 
Always look at the mother and the grandmother if you can. 
But she is on too large a scale for you.” 

“ Not in the least,” said John, calmly. “I cherish thoughts of 
Miss Delmour, who is quite three inches taller.” 

“Don’t marry a Delmour! They are too thin. Those girls 
have neither mind, body, nor estate, I have seen two generations 
of them. They have a sort of prettiness when they are quite 


new; but look at her married sisters. They all look as if they 
had shrunk in the wash.” 
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“I must go and speak to Mrs. Courtenay,” said John, from 
whose impenetrable face it would have been difficult to judge 
whether his companion’s style of conversation amused or dis- 
gusted him. “Three years’ absence blunts the recollection of 
one’s friends.” And he moved away towards the next room. 
The recollection of a good many people, however, had not 
apparently become blunted, and it was some time before he could 
make his way to Mrs. Courtenay, who was talking with a Turkish 
Ambassador and revolutionising his ideas of English women. 

She was genuinely glad to see him, having known him from 
a boy. é 

“You know your cousin Diana, of course?” she said, as Di 
came towards them. 

“Indeed I do not,” said John. ‘I asked who she was at the 
Thesinger wedding to-day, and found myself in the ludicrous 
position of not knowing my own first cousin.” 

“Not recognising her, you mean?” said Mrs. Courtenay. 
“Surely you must have seen her often in my house before you 
went abroad ; but I suppose she was in a chrysalis school-room 
state then, and has emerged into young ladyhood since. Here is 
your cousin saying he does not know you,” continued Mrs. 
Courtenay, turning to Di. “John, this is Di. Di, this is your 
first cousin, John Tempest.” 

Both bowed, and then thought better of it and shook hands. 
Their eyes met on the exact level of equal height, and the steady 
keen glance that passed between was like the meeting of two 
formidable powers. Each was taken by surprise. It was as if 
instead of shaking hands, they had suddenly measured swords. 

“Tf you don’t know each other you ought to,” continued Mrs. 
Courtenay. “ Lord Hemsworth, what is that unwholesome-looking 
amber stuff you have got hold of ?” 

‘Lemonade for Miss Tempest.” 

“Kindly fetch me some too.” And Mrs. Courtenay turned 
away to continue her conversation with the Turk, who was still 
hovering near, and whose bead-like eyes under his red fez showed 
a decided envy of John. 

He and Di were standing in the doorway that led into the last 
room where the refreshments were, and a stream of people 
beginning at that moment to press out again, pressed them back 
into the room they had just been leaving. 

“T shall upset this down some one’s back in another minute 
and make an enemy for life,” said Di, holding her glass as best 
she could. She would have given anything at that instant to say 
something unusually frivolous in order to shake off the impression 
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of the moment before; but her frivolity had temporarily departed 
with Lord Hemsworth. 

“ Don’t oppose the stream ; subside into this eddy,” said John, 
placing his square shoulders between the throng and herself, and 
nodding to a recess by one of the high arched windows. 

Having reached it, Di sipped the high water mark off her 
lemonade. 

“Tt’s safe now,” she said. “I don’t know why I took it; I 
don’t want it now I’ve got it. Have you seen Archie since you 
came back? You know him, of course? He often talks about 
you.” 

“Yes, I saw him at the Thesinger wedding to-day.” 

“Were you there ?” 

“Yes, but only‘at the church. I did not go on to the house; I 
disliked the whole affair too much. Many marriages, half the 
marriages one sees, are only irrevocable flirtations; but the 
ceremony of to-day was not even that.” 

Di looked away through the mullioned window out across the 
river and its gliding shimmer to the lights beyond. She did not 
know how long it was before she spoke. 

“IT think it was a great sin,” she said, at last, in a low voice, 
unconscious of a pause that to her companion was full of meaning. 

“Or a great mistake,” he said, gently. 

“No, not a mistake,” said Di, still looking out. ‘The others, 
the irrevocable flirtations, are the mistakes, There was no 
mistake to-day. But it was a dull wedding,” she added, 
with sudden self-recollection and a change of manner. “Not 
like one I was at last autumn in the country. I was staying 
in the same house as the bridegroom, and he and the best man, 
a Mr. Lumley, got up at an early hour, woke some of the other 
men, and paraded the house with an impromptu band of music. 
I remember the bridegroom performed piercingly upon the 
comb. I wonder people ever play the comb; it is so plaintive. 
But perhaps it is your favourite instrument, perfected in the 
course of foreign travel, and I am trampling on your feelings 
unawares.” 

“T used to play upon it,” said John, “ but not of late years. I 
left it off because it tickled and increased the natural melancholy 
of my disposition. What were the other instruments ?” 

“Let me see, Lord Hemsworth murmured upon a gong, and 
Mr. Lumley uttered his dark speech upon a tray. The whole was 
very effective. He told me afterwards that it was a relief to 
his feelings, which had been much lacerated by the misplaced 
affections of the bride.” 
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Di’s laughing mischievous eyes met John’s fixed upon her 
with a grave attention that took her aback. She had an 
uncomfortable sense that he was regarding her with secret amuse- 
ment, A moment before she had been sorry that she had 
inadvertently spoken with a force that was unusual to her. 
Now she was equally vexed that she had been flippant. 

“Here you are,” said Lord Hemsworth, elbowing his way up 
to them. “I have been looking for you everywhere. Mrs. 
Courtenay is going, and is asking for you.” 


Cuaprer VIII. 


“ Psyché-papillon, un jour 
Puisses-tu trouver l’amour 
Et perdre tes ailes!” 


“Dr,” said Mrs. Courtenay, as they drove away at last, after the 
usual half hour’s waiting for the carriage, the tedium of which 
Lord Hemsworth had exerted himself to relieve, “do you 
usually talk quite so much nonsense to Lord Hemsworth as you 
did to-night ?” 

“Generally, granny. Yes, I think it was about the usual 
guantity. Sometimes it is rather more, a good deal more, when 
you are not there.” 

Mrs. Courtenay was silent for a few minutes. 

“ You are making a mistake, Di,” she said at last. 

“How, granny ?” 

“Tn your manner to Lord Hemsworth. You make yourself 
cheap to him. A woman should never do that!” 

Di did not answer. 

“When I was young,” said Mrs. Courtenay, “I should have 
been proud to have been admired by a man of his stamp.” 


“So should I,” said Di quietly, “if I did not like him so 
much.” 


“ You do like him, then?” 

“I do, and I mean to act on the square by him!” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“ Yes, you do, granny, perfectly! I have known him too long 
to alter my manner to him. I know him by heart. If I once 
begin to be serious and reserved with him, if I once fail to keep 
him at arm’s length, which talking nonsense does, his feeling 
towards me, which only amuses him now, will become serious 
too. Lord Hemsworth is not so superficial as he seems. He 
would have been in earnest before now if I would have let him, 
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and he is the kind of man who could be very much in earnest. 
I can’t help his playing with edged tools, but I can prevent his 
cutting himself.” 

“My dear, he is in love with you now, and has been for the 
last six months.” 

“Yes,” said Di, “he is in a way; but he would be much worse, 
if he had had encouragement.” 

“And what do you call allowing him to talk to you for half 
an hour on the stairs, if it is not encouragement? You may be 
certain there was not a creature there who did not think you 
were encouraging him.” 

“T don’t mind what creatures think, as long as I don’t do the 
thing. And he knows well enough I don’t!” 

“Why not do it, if you like him?” 

“ Well, granny,” said Di, after a pause, “the way I look at it 
is this. I don’t mean only about Lord Hemsworth, but about 
any one who, well, who is interested in me—really interested in 
me, I mean; not one of the sham ones who want to pass the time. 
I never consider them. I say something like this to myself. 
‘Di, do you observe that man?’ ‘Yes,’ I say, ‘my eye is upon 
him.’ ‘Are you aware that he will come and speak to you the 
first instant he can?’ ‘ Yes, I know that.’ ‘Look at him well.’ 
Then I look at him. ‘What do you think of him?’ ‘He is 
rather nice-looking,’ I say, ‘and he is pleasant to talk to, and he 
has the right kind of collars. I like him.’ ‘Di,’ I say to myself 
very solemnly—you have no idea how solemn I am on these 
occasions—‘ are you willing to prefer him to the rest of the whole 
universe, to listen to his conversation for the remainder of your 
natural life, to knock under to him entirely ; in short, to take 
him and his collars for better for worse?’ ‘No, of course not,’ I 
say indignantly ; ‘I should not think of such a thing!’ ‘Then,’ 
I reply, ‘ you have no earthly right to let him think you might 
be persuaded to, or to allow him to take a single one of the 
preliminary steps in that direction, however gratifying it may be 
to your vanity to see him do it, or however sorry you may be 
to lose him. He is paying you the highest compliment a man 
can pay a woman. One good turn deserves another. He has 
seen you looking at him. Here he comes to try the first rung 
of the ladder. Stop him at once, before he has climbed high 
enough for a fall. He will soon go away if he thinks you are 
heartless and frivolous. Well, then, he is a good fellow. He 
deserves it at your hands. Let him think you heartless, and send 
him away none the worse.’ That is something of what I feel about 
men, I mean the nice ones, granny.” 
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' Mrs. Courtenay raised her eyes to the ceiling of the carriage, and 
her two hands made a simultaneous upheaval under her volumin- 
ous wraps. Her hopes for Lord Hemsworth had suffered a severe 
shock during the last few minutes, and words were a relief. 

“Of all the egregious folly I have heard in the course of a 
long life,” she remarked, “I think that takes the palm. How 
do you suppose any womar in the whole world, or man either, 
would marry if they looked at marriage like that? Things come 
gradually.” 

“Not with me, granny,” said Di promptly. “Either I see 
them or I don’t see them; and at the beginning I always look on 
to the end, just as one does in a novel to see whether it is worth 
reading. I can’t pretend to myself when I walk in the direction 
of church bells that I don’t know I shall arrive at the church in 
the end, however pleasant the walk may be.” 

“You will never marry, so you may as well make up your 
mind to it,” said Mrs. Courtenay, who was already revolving an 
entirely new idea in her mind, which cast Lord Hemsworth 
completely into the shade. “If you are so fond of looking at the 
future you had better amuse yourself by picturing yourself as a 
penniless old maid.” 

“TI wish there was something one could be between an old 
maid and a married woman,” said Di. “I think if I had my 
choice I would be a widow.” 

Mrs. Courtenay, somewhat propitiated by her new idea, gave 
her silent but visible laugh, and Di went on— 

“What do you think of John Tempest, granny? He is so 
black that talking of widows reminded me of him.” 

Mrs. Courtenay sustained a slight nervous shock. 

“T had not much conversation with him,” she said, stifling a 
slight yawn. “Iam glad to see him back in England. Remind 
me to ask him next time we have a dinner-party.” 

“He looks clever,” said Di. “Ugly men sometimes do. It is 
a way they have.” 

“It does not matter how ugly a man is if he looks like a 
gentleman.” 

“Not a bit,” said Di. “I am only sorry he looks as if he had 
been cut out with a blunt pair of scissors because he is a 
Tempest, and Tempests ought to be handsome to keep up the 
family traditions. Look at the old man in Westminster Abbey. 
I am proud of his nose whenever I look at it. I wish the present 
head of the family had kept a firmer hold on that feature, that is 
all; and being a hook I should have thought he might easily 
have done so. I think it is a want of good taste to bring the 
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Fane features so prominently to Overleigh, don’t you? Archie 
represents the looks of the family certainly, and so do I, granny, 
though I believe you fondly imagine I am not aware of it. But 
it is not of so much importance what we look like, as the head 
of the family.” 

“The family has got a head to it for the first time for two 
generations,” remarked Mrs. Courtenay, closing the conversation 
by putting on her respirator. 


As Lord Hemsworth turned away from putting Mrs. Courtenay 
and Di into their carriage he saw John coming down the steps. 

“Still here?” he said. “I thought you had gone hours ago.” 

“It is a fine night,” said John, who did not think it necessary 
to say that he was still there; “I think I shall walk.” 

“So will I,” replied Lord Hemsworth, and they went out 
together. 

John and Lord Hemsworth had known each other since the 
Eton days, and had that sort of quiet liking for each other which 
has the germ of friendship in it, which circumstances may 
eventually quicken or destroy. 

As they turned into Whitehall a hansom, one of many, passed 
them at a foot’s pace, with its usual civil interrogatory, 
“‘ Cab, sir?” 

“That cab horse with the white stocking reminds me,” said 
Lord Hemsworth, “that I was looking at a bay mare at 
Tattersall’s to-day, for my team. I wish you would come and 
see her, Tempest. I like her looks, and she is a good match to 
the other bay, but she has a white stocking.” 

“T don’t see any harm in one,” said John, with interest ; “ but 
it rather depends on the rest of the team.” 

“That is just it,” said Lord'Hemsworth. “I drive a scratch 
team this year, two greys and two bays with black points. She 
is right height, good action, not too high, and has been driven as 
a wheeler, which is what I want her for; but I don’t like the 
idea of a white stocking among them.” 

And talking of one of the subjects that most Englishmen have 
in common, they proceeded slowly past the Horse Guards and 
into Trafalgar Square. 

“Tempest,” said Lord Hemsworth, after a time, “do you know 
it strikes me very forcibly that we are being followed ?” 

“ Not likely,” said John. 

“Not at all likely, but the fact all the same. Look there, that 
is the same hansom waiting at the corner that hailed us as we 
came out of the gates. I know him by the white stocking.” 
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“T should imagine there might be about five hundred and one 
cab horses with white stockings in London.” 

“T daresay, but I know a horse again when I see him just as 
much as I know a face. I bet you anything you like that is the 
same horse.” 

“T daresay it is,” said John absently. 

Lord Hemsworth said nothing more. They walked up St. 
James’s Place in silence. 

“T have taken rooms here for the moment,” said John, stopping 
at the corner of Duke Street. ‘I will come round to Tattersall’s 
about two to-morrow. Good-night.” 

Lord Hemsworth bade him good-night, and then turned up St. 
James’s Place. There were a few hansoms on the stand. The 
last, which was in the act of drawing up behind the others, had a 
horse with a white stocking. 

“Now,” said Lord Hemsworth to himself, “we will see 
whether it is Tempest or me he is after, for I am certain it is 
one of us.” 

He stopped short near the cab-stand, and, striking a light, lit 
a cigarette, holding the fusee so that his face was plainly visible. 
Then he proceeded leisurely on his way and turned down 
Piccadilly. There were a good many people in the streets and a 
certain number of carriages. 

Presently he stopped under a somewhat dark archway, and put 
out his cigarette, 

“No,” he said, after carefully watching for some time the cabs 
and carriages which passed ; “ nothing more to be seen of our friend. 
I wonder what’s up! It’s Tempest he was after, not me.” 


Caapter IX, 
“Ts it well with the child? ”—2 Kings, iv. 26. 


A nappy childhood is one of the best gifts that parents have it in 
their power to bestow; second only to implanting the habit of 
obedience, which puts the child in training for the habit of 
obeying himself later on. 

A happy childhood is like a welcome into the world. This 
welcome John never had. No one had been glad to see him when 
he arrived. No little ring of downy hair had been cut off and 
treasured. No one came to look at him when he was asleep. 
No wedded hands were clasped the closer for his coming. The 
love and awe and pride which sometimes meet over the cradle of 
a first child were absent from his nursery. The old nurse who 
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had been his mother’s nurse took him and loved him, and gave 
herself for him, as is the marvellous way of some women with 
other people’s children. I believe the under-housemaid occasion- 
ally came to see him in his bath, and I think the butler, who 
was a family man himself, gave him a woolly lamb on his first 
birthday. But excepting the servants and the village people no 
one took much notice of John. It is not even on record whether 
he ever crept, or what the first word he could say was. It was 
all chronicled on Mitty’s faithful heart, but nowhere else. Mitty 
was proud when he began to sway and reel on unsteady legs. 
Mitty walked up and down with him in her arms night after 
night when teeth were coming, crooning little sympathetic songs. 
Mitty dressed him every afternoon in his best frock with blue 
sash and ribboned socks, just like the other children who go 
downstairs. But John never went downstairs at tea-time ; never 
gnawed a lump of sugar with solemn glutinous joy under a 
parent’s eye; or sucked the stiffness out of a rusk before admiring 
friends. No one sent for John; he was never wanted. 

Mitty had had troubles. She had buried Mr. Mitty many 
years ago, and, after keeping a cow of her own, had returned to 
the service of the Fanes, with whom she had lived before her 
marriage. But I do not think she ever felt anything so acutely 
as the neglect of her “lamb.” 

When Mr. Tempest was expected home John was put through 
tearful and elaborate toilets. His hair, dark and straight, the 
despair of Mitty’s heart, was worked up till it rose like a crest 
on the top of his head; his bronze shoes (which succeeded the 
knitted socks) were put on. But after these great efforts Mitty 
always cried bitterly, and kissed John till he cried too for 
company, and then his smart things would be torn off, and they 
would go down to tea together in the housekeeper’s room. That 
was a treat. There was society in the housekeeper’s room. Mrs. 
Alcock was very large, spread over with black silk which had a rich 
aroma of desserts and sweet biscuits. There were in her keeping 
certain macaroons John knew of, for she was a person of vast 
responsibilities. He sat on her knee sometimes, but not often, 
for she breathed and rose and fell all over, and creaked underneath 
her buttons. She was kind, but she was billowy, and the 
geography of her figure was uncertain, and she could never think 
of anything to interest him but macaroons, and, she was 
enigmatical as to how the almond was fastened into the top. 
The butler, Mr. Parker, was estimable, but Mr. Parker, like Mrs. 
Alcock, was averse to answering questions, even when John 
inquired, “Why his head was coming through his hair?” 
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Charles the footman was more amusing, but he never came into 
the housekeeper’s room. It was difficult to see as much of 
Charles as could be wished. He was really funny when Mitty 
was not there. He could dance a hornpipe in the pantry. 
John had seen him do it; and Charles was always ready to pull 
off his coat and give John a ride. What kickings and neighings 
and prancings there were going upstairs on these occasions. 
How John clutched round his horse’s neck, urging him not to 
spare himself, till he pressed his charger’s shirt-stud into his 
throat. Once on a wet day they went out hunting in the garret 
gallery, but only once when Mitty was out, and the housemaid 
with the red cheeks was the fox. Ah! what an afternoon that 
was. But it came to an end all too soon. Charles wiped his 
forehead at last, and said the fox was “ gone to ground,” though 
John knew she was only in the housemaid’s closet, giggling 
among the mops. That was an afternoon not to be forgotten, 
not even to be spoilt by the fact that when Mitty and a bag of 
bull’s-eyes came home she was very angry, and called the fox an 
“impudent hussy.” Perhaps that event was the first that 
remained distinctly in his memory. Certainly afterwards people 
and incidents detached themselves more clearly from the haze 
of confused memories that preceded it. 

The following day as it seemed to John—perhaps, in reality 
many weeks later—he had a vague recollection of a stir in the 
house, and of seeing various kinds of candles laid out on a table 
near the storeroom; and then he was in a new black velvet suit 
with a collar that tickled, and they were in the picture-gallery, 
he and Mitty, and there were lamps, and all the white sheets 
were gone from the furniture, and it was all very solemn; and 
Mitty held his hand tight and told him to be a good boy, and 
blew his nose for him with a handkerchief of her own that had 
crumbs in it, and then wiped her eyes and gave him a flower to 
hold, telling him to be very careful of it; and John was very 
careful. Years later he could see that flower still. It was a 
white orchid with maidenhair; and then suddenly a door at the 
further end of the gallery opened and a tall man, whom John had 
seen before, came out. 

Mitty loosed John’s hand and gave him a little push, whisper- 
ing, “ Go and speak to your papa, and give him the pretty flower.” 
But John stood stock still and looked at the advancing figure. 

And the tall gentleman came down the gallery, and stopped 
short rather suddenly when he saw them, and said, “ Well, nurse, 
all flourishing, I hope? Well, John,” and passed on, 

And Mitty and John were much depressed, and went upstairs 
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again the back way; and Mrs. Alcock met them at the swing 
door and said she never did, and Mitty cried all the time she 
undressed him, and he pulled the orchid to pieces and found on 
investigation that it had wire inside; and experienced the same 
difficulty in putting it together again next morning that he had 
previously found in re-adjusting the toilet of a dead robin after 
he had carefully undressed it the night before. After that 
“Papa” became not a familiar but a distinct figure in John’s 
recollection. “Papa” was seen from the nursery-windows to 
walk up and down the bowling green on the wide plateau in 
front of the castle, where the fountain was with Neptune reining 
in his dolphins in the middle. John was taught by Mitty to 
kiss his hand to papa, but papa, who seldom looked up, was 
apparently unconscious of these blandishments. He was seen to 
arrive and to depart. Sometimes other men came back with him 
who met John in the gardens and made delightful jokes, and were 
almost equal to Charles, only they did not wear livery. 

One event followed close upon another. 

A lady came to Overleigh Mitty and Mrs. Alcock agreed 
that no lady had ever stayed at Overleigh since—and then they 
stopped: and that very evening John was actually sent for to 
come down to dessert. Charles, who had run up to the nursery 
during dinner to say so, remarked with a prefatory “Lawks” 
that wonders would never cease. John was quite ready at the 
time the message came, sitting in his black velvet suit and his 
silk stockings and his buckled shoes in his own chair by the fire. 
He had grown out of several suits whilst he waited. It was one 
of the many inexplicable things that he took in wondering silence 
at the time, that when he wore those particular garments a 
certain red cushion was always put on the seat of his little cane- 
bottomed chair. Mitty told him when he inquired into it that 
was because of the pattern coming off on his velvets, “ blesh ” 
him, and John did not understand, but turned it over in his mind 
together with everything he heard, and pondered long beside the 
nursery fire over many things, and was a very solemn, richly- 
dressed, lonely little boy. 

He had always been ready, always waiting when Mr. Tempest 
was at home. Now at last he was sent for. He took it with a 
stoiccalm. Mitty and Charles were much more excited than he was. 
Even Mrs. Alcock, who had seen too much of the ways of scullery 
and dairymaids to be capable of being surprised at anything in 
this world, even she was taken aback. Mitty and he went 
together down the grand staircase; and the carved figures on 
the bannisters had lamps in their hands, so many lamps they 
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made him wink, and in the great stone hall there was a blazing 
log fire, and among the statues there were tall palms and growing 
things. 

John was still looking at the white fur rugs upon the stone 
floor, and counting the claws of the outstretched bear’s paws when 
Charles came to tell them that dinner was over. The moment 
had come. Mitty took him to the door, opened it, and pushed him 
gently in. 

The dining-hall looked very large and very empty. John had 
never been in it at night before. A long way off at a little table 
in the bay window two people were sitting. A glow of shaded 
light fell on the table. Mr. Parker was not there. Even Charles, 
whom John had always considered indispensable in the highest 
circles, was absent. John walked very slowly across the room and 
stopped short in the middle, his strong little hands tightly clasped 
behind his back on the clean folded pocket handkerchief that 
Mitty had thrust into them at the last moment. He was not 
afraid, but he did not know what was going to happen next. 

The lady turned and looked towards him. She was pale, with 
white hair, and a sad, beautiful face as if she had often been very, 
very sorry. She was older than Mitty and Mrs. Alcook, and Mrs. 
Evans of the shop, and quite different, very awful to look upon. 

John wondered whether she was Queen Victoria, and whether 
he ought to kneel down. 

“ Come here, John,” ssid Mr. Tempest, but John did not stir. 

“ So this is John,” said the lady, and she put out her wonderful 
jewelled hand with a very gentle smile, and John went straight 
up to her at once and stood close beside her, on her gown ir fact; 
and it was not Queen Victoria. It was Mrs. Courtenay. 

After that night a change came over John’s life. He was not 
forgotten any more. Mrs, Courtenay during the few days that 
she remained at Overleigh came up several times to the nursery, 
and had long conversations with Mitty. John, arrayed in the 
stiffest of white sailor suits with anchors at the corners, 
came down to see her in the sunny morning-room where his 
mother’s picture hung, and showed her at her request his Noah’s 
Ark which Mitty had given him, and afterwards conversed with 
her on many topics. He repeated to her the hymn Mitty had 
taught him, 

* When little Samiwell awoke,” 
and mentioned ;Charles to her with high esteem. She was very 


gentle with him, very courteous. She gave him her whole 
attention, looking at him with a certain pained compassion. 
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Gradually John unfolded his mind to her. He confided to her 
his intention of marrying Mitty at a future date, and of pre- 
senting Charles at the same time with a set of studs like Mr. 
Parker’s. He was very grave and sedate, and every morning 
shrank back afresh from going to see her, and then forgot his 
fears in the kind feminine presence and the welcome that was so 
new and strange and sweet. Once she took him in her arms and 
held him closely to her. Her eyes were stern through her tears. 

“Poor little fatherless, motherless child!” she said, half to 
herself, and she put him down and went to the window and 
looked out—looked out across the forest to the valley and over 
the stretching woods to the long lines of the moors against the 
sky. Perhaps she was thinking that it would all belong to that 
little child some day; the home where she had once hoped to 
see her own daughter live happily with children growing up 
about her. 

Mr. Tempest came into the room at that moment. 

“What, John here ?” he said. 

“Yes,” she replied, and was silent. There was a great 
indignation in her face. 

“ Mr. Tempest,” she said at last, “evil has been done to you, 
not once but twice. You have suffered heavily at the hands of 
others. Be careful that some one does not suffer at your hands!” 

“ Who?” 

“ Your,” Mrs. Courtenay hesitated, “ your heir.” 

“He is my heir,” said Mr. Tempest sternly; ‘that is 
enough ! ” 

“Then do your duty by him,” said Mrs. Courtenay. ‘“ You do 
it to others, do it also to him.” And thenceforward and until 
the day of his death Mr. Tempest did his duty as he conceived 
it! never a fraction more, but never a fraction less. 


John was put early to school. No one went down to see the 
place before he came to it. No one wrote anxiously about him 
beforehand, describing his health and his attainments in the 
Latin grammar. Mr. Goodwin, who was afterwards his tutor, 
long remembered the arrival of the little, square, bullet-headed 
boy with a servant, with whom he gravely shook hands on the 
platform. Mr. Goodwin had come to meet him, and Charles, the 
last link to home, was parted from in silence. The small luggage 
was handed over. Once as they left the station John looked back, 
and Mr. Goodwin saw the little brown hands clench tightly. John 
had a trick of clenching his hands as a child, which clung to him 
throughout life, but he walked on in silence. He was seven years 
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old and in trousers. Pantalon oblige. Mr. Goodwin, a good- 
natured under-master fresh from college, with small brothers at 
home, respected his silence. Perhaps he divined something of 
the struggle that was going on under that brand new little great- 
coat of many pockets. Presently John swallowed ominously 
several times. 

Mr. Goodwin supposed the usual tears were coming. 

“Those are very large puddles,” said John suddenly, with a 
quaver in his voice, “larger than——” The voice, though not 
the courage, failed. 

“They, are, Tempest,” said Mr. Goodwin, “uncommonly 
large!” 

And that was the beginning of a lasting friendship between 
the two. That friendship took a long time to grow. John was 
reserved with the reticence that in a child speaks volumes of 
what the home-life had been. He had not the habit of talking 
to any one. He listened and obeyed. At first he held aloot 
from the other boys. Mr. Goodwin advised him to make 
friends, and John listened in silence. He had never been 
with boys before. He did not know how. The first half he 
was very lonely. He would have been bullied more than he 
actually was had he not been so strong and so impossible to 
convince that he was beaten. As it was he took his share with a 
sort of doggedness, and would have started on the high road to 
unpopularity in his new little world if he had not turned out good 
at games. That saved him, and before many weeks were over long 
blotted accounts of football and cricket and racquets were written 
to Mitty and Charles. Mr. Goodwin noticed that the weekly 
letter to his father never contained any particulars of this kind. 

There had been a difficulty at first about his correspondence, 
which—after long pondering upon the same—John had brought 
to Mr. Goodwin for advice. 

“T want to send a letter to some one,” he said one day, when 
Mr. Goodwin had asked him into his study. ‘ Not father.” 

“To whom then?” 

“To Mitty. I said I would write; I promised.” And he 
produced a very much blotted paper and spread it before Mr, 
Goodwin. 

“Tt’s a long letter.” It was indeed; the writing had been so 
severe and the paper so thin, that it had worked through to the 
other side. 

“For Mitty,” said John. “That is the person it’s for; and 
another for Charles, with a picture in it.” And a second sheet, 
suggestive of severe manual labour, was produced. 
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“T see,” said Mr. Goodwin, his hand laid carelessly over his 
mouth, “ but—yes, I see. This for Charles, and this for—ahem! 
—Mitty. And you want them to go to-day?” 

“Yes.” John was evidently relieved. He extracted from his 
trousers pocket two envelopes, not much the worse for seclusion, 
and laid one by each letter. One envelope was stamped. “I 
had two stamps,” he explained, “one I put on, and the other I 
ate in a mistake. I licked it, and then I could not find it.” 

“Well, we will put on another,” said Mr. Goodwin, who was a 


person of resources. “ Now, what next? shall we put them into 
their envelopes ?” 


John cautiously assented. 

“And perhaps you would like me to direct them for you?” 

“Yes.” John certainly had a nice smile. 

“Well, here goes; we will do Charles first. Who is Charles?’ 

“ He lives with us. He brought me in the train.” 

“ Really! Well, what is his name? Charles what ?” 

“ He is not Charles anything,” said John, anxiously. ‘“That’s 
just it; he’s only Charles.” 

Mr. Goodwin laid down the pen. He saw the difficulty. 

“He must have another name, Tempest,” he said. “Try and 
think.” 

“T have thought,” said John. “Before I came to you I 
thought. I thought in bed last night.” 

“ And don’t you know Mitty’s name either?” 

“No.” John’s voice was almost inaudible. 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Goodwin smiling, and not realising the 
gravity of the situation. “We can’t put ‘Mitty’ on one letter, 
and ‘Charles’ on the other. That would never do, would it?” 

There was a moment’s silence, in which hope went straight 
out of John’s heart. If Mr. Goodwin could not see his way out 
of the difficulty, who could? He turned red and then white. 
His harsh-featured little face took an ugly look of acute 
distress. 

“Tsaid I would write,” he said, in a strangled voice, “I 
promised Charles in the pantry ; it was a faithful promise.” 

Mr. Goodwin looked up in surprise, and his manner changed. 

“ Wait a minute,” he. said eagerly, “the letters shall go. We 
will manage it somehow. Is Charles the butler at home?” 

‘No, that is Mr. Parker.” 

“ What is he then?” 

“He does things for Mr. Parker. Mr. Parker points, and 
Charles hands the plates.” 

“ Footman, perhaps ?” 
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* Yes,” said John with relief, “ that’s Charles.” 

“Now,” said Mr. Goodwin, with interest, “shall we put ‘The 
footman, Overleigh Castle’ on the envelope? Then it will be sure 
to reach him.” 

“ There’s Francis. He’s a footman, too,” suggested John, but 
with dawning hope. “Francis might get it then. He took a 
kidney once ! ” 

“We will put ‘Charles, the footman,’ then,” said Mr. Goodwin, 
writing it. “‘ Overleigh Castle,’ Yorkshire. Now then, for the 
other.” 

“ When I write to father, what do I put at the end?” said 
John, his eyes still riveted on the envelope. “ ‘J. Tempest,’ and 
then something else?” 

“ Esquire?” suggested Mr. Goodwin. 

“Yes,” said John. “I think I should like Charles to be the 
same as father, please.” 

Mr. Goodwin added a large esquire after the word footman. 

“Now for Mitty,” he said. “I suppose Mitty is the house- 
keeper ?” 

“Why; the housekeeper is Mrs. Alcock!” said John, with a 
smile at Mr. Goodwin’s ignorance. 

“There seem to be a good many servants at Overleigh.” 

“Yes,” replied John, “it is a nice party. We are company to 
each other. You see father is always away almost, and he does 
not play anything when he is at home. Now Charles always 
does his concertina in the evenings, and Francis is learning the 
flute.” 

After the direction of the second letter had been finally settled, 
John licked them carefully up, and looked at them with triumph. 

“ You must go now,” said Mr. Goodwin. “I’m busy.” 

John retreated to the door, and then paused. 

“Me and Mitty and Charles are much obliged,” he said, with 
dignity. 

* Don’t mention it,” said Mr. Goodwin. 

But the incident remained in his mind. 
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Knowledge Comes and Wisdom Lingers.” 


Here’s a rough rhyme to suit the time, 
Not all in praise of olden days; 

But just to raise, if ’tis no crime, 

A doubt as to our wiser ways. 


For instance, once were wrong and right, 
And which was which ’twas clear to see. 
It was not all a question quite 
Dependent on heredity. 


And though, as now, with one consent, 
Each followed his peculiar ism, 

None thought the higher knowledge sent 
For guidance to Agnosticism. 


Natural, too, it seemed that men 
Had always borne a human shape. 
We traced descent from Adam then, 
Nor aimed to prove our sire an ape. 


Woman was wont to stay at home, 
Nor deem her case so monstrous hard 
That she must claim a right to roam, 
And only be “At Home” by card. 


The working-man had yet to air 
His views on labouring as he likes, 
At meetings in Trafalgar Square, 
Or prove his argument by strikes. 


‘Tis true, men knew not many things 
Our children have “at tip o’ fingers” ; 

Yet, after all, as poet sings, 

Still “Knowledge comes and wisdom lingers.” 


S. Pures. 
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Sydney Owenson, Lady Morgan. 


‘‘Wuat has a woman to do with dates—cold, false, erroneous, 
chronological dates?” asks Lady Morgan in her fragment of 
autobiography. “I take this opportunity of entering a protest 
against dates. I mean to have none of them!”* True to this 
spirited declaration, she mentions “ancient ould Dublin” as the 
place of her birth; but only says of the time, that it was “one 
Christmas Day in the latter half of the last century.” 

Her father was a comedian, “as fine and genuine a specimen of 
the true Irish soil as the Irish wolf-hound,” who, according to 
Chorley, “legitimately transformed his name of Macowen into 
Owenson for gentility’s sake”; and the first abode his daughter 
could distinctly recollect was the “ National Theatre Music Hall,” 
of which he was deputy manager. It must have seemed a strange 
and bewildering residence to Mrs. Owenson, a quiet woman (and a 
devout follower of the Countess of Huntingdon)—no longer in 
her first youth when she ran away from her Shropshire home 
with the lively and handsome young actor. Her theatrical 
domicile was only temporary; but the manager’s dramatic and 
musical friends found their way to the private house in which the 
poor lady took refuge, and one of them at least—the famous Mrs. 
Billington—was so little to her taste that when she paid a call 
Mrs. Owenson fled to her bedroom and locked herself in until the 
too fascinating visitor had departed. A more welcome guest was 
the sister of Oliver Goldsmith, a plain little old woman, dressed 
in black and wearing a “coal-scuttle bonnet,” who always carried 
in one hand a long tin case containing a roll of her brother’s 
portraits. 

Mrs. Owenson was not called upon to endure the vicissitudes 
of her husband’s career for many years. After her death her 
children, Sydney and Olivia, were sent to a school near Dublin, 


* Therefore, if these gleanings from her sayings and doings, and from 
what others have said of her, should prove somewhat unchronological, the 
compiler may perhaps plead precedent and excuse. 
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attended also by Grattan’s daughters. The elder of these girls 
introduced herself to the new-comers by saying: ‘My papa is 
the greatest man in Ireland. What is your papa?” ‘“ My papa,” 
replied Sydney proudly, “ is free of the six and ten per cents.!” 

Sydney was about twelve years old, a precocious, impressionable 
child, already showing “an apt predisposition for all that was 
Irish ”—its music, its poetry, its wild and imaginative fables— 
when Lord Thurles and some other leaders of Irish society 
proposed that Mr. Owenson should build a theatre in Kilkenny, 
then called “ the Versailles of Ireland.” The Marquis of Ormonde, 
willing to promote any scheme which might harmlessly occupy 
his alarming son, gave an excellent site for the theatre, and 
headed the building fund, and under such auspices the work went 
on apace. The sisters were sent for to join their sanguine father, 
and Sydney found studies for many of her subsequent heroes and 
heroines in the brilliant personages, “descendants of the Dunois 
and Bayards of the Battle of the Boyne,” who made the clever 
actor and his interesting children very welcome amongst them. 

Sydney first acquired a passion for pictures in the noble gallery 
of the Castle, and began to meditate writing a life of Rubens; 
while in a diocesan library placed at her disposal she found many 
old Irish works which fostered her dawning interest in the 
antiquities of her country. 

These educational advantages were the most permanent afforded 
by the sojourn at Kilkenny. The theatre only led to bankruptcy ; 
and Sydney, Olivia, and their faithful nurse Molly were hurriedly 
‘ deposited in Dublin lodgings during the tedious settlement of 
Mr. Owenson’s affairs. Sydney wrote to him every day, letters 
. brimming over with childish fun and womanly tenderness, 
making light of privations, turning difficulties into excellent 
jokes, and showing complete devotion to her luckless and 
improvident. father, whose wit, good looks, and good-humour she 
never tired of eulogizing.* 

Sydney had already chosen literature as her profession, and she 
told Mr. Owenson that she was determined thenceforward not to 
cost him a penny, as she had two novels nearly ready for publi- 
cation. But frequent battles with school-mistresses and lodging- 
house keepers on the score of unpaid bills had taught her the 
necessity for an immediate supply of cash, so whilst finishing her 
stories she sought for employment as a governess. She was 
engaged by Mrs. Featherstonehaugh of Bracklin Castle, and her 

* About the time of the disastrous Kilkenny experiment, Mr. Owenson 


collected and printed a little volume of her not very promising verses, 
which he called ‘ Poems by a Young Lady between Twelve and Fourteen.’ 
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Dublin friends gave her a farewell dinner and dance, character- 
istically deferred until the very eve of her departure. Of course 
she danced until the last minute, and had to be hurried into the 
coach, wrapped in the first things that came to hand. After a 
brief rest at an inn, where a carriage from Bracklin was awaiting 
her, Sydney found to her dismay that when the mail-coach left 
it had carried away her boxes. “Fancy, dear papa,” she 
wrote, “my dreadful situation! My whole stock-in-trade con- 
sisted of a white muslin frock, pink silk stockings and shoes, 
Molly’s warm cloak, and an old bonnet!” In this array Miss 
Owenson presented herself to a large party assembled in the 
Bracklin drawing-room, in the uncompromising light of a snowy 
morning. Her hosts looked naturally astonished at a governess 
who appeared in such a guise; but her skill in singing Irish songs 
and dancing Irish jigs won their Irish"hearts, and many escapades 
in keeping with her first appearance on the scene were good- 
naturedly condoned. 

When the Featherstonehaugh family went to Dublin for the 
season, Sir John Stephenson, who taught Sydney’s pupils singing, 
took her and her sister Olivia, accompanied by his little daughter 
(afterwards the beautiful Marchioness of Headfort), to a musical 
party at the house of Moore’s parents. The girls went home so 
bewitched by Tom Moore’s songs that, Sydney writes, they 
“forgot to undress themselves, lay down in their evening frocks, 
and awakened each other next morning singing ‘Friend of My 
Soul!’ Olivia rose to draw Moore’s picture, which looked like a 
young negro rather than a young poet, and I sat down to my 
first inspiration for my ‘ Novice of St. Dominic’—the description 
of the minstrel under the window of the Lady Magdalen.” 

During this visit to Dublin her first novel was offered to a 
publisher. Of course he could give no immediate decision. The 
young author left no address, and when, after an interval spent at 
Bracklin, she returned to Dublin and paid some calls, she took up 
a book lying in a window-seat which proved to be her own ‘St. 
Clair. The remuneration she received consisted of four copies of 
the work. Resolving to try a publisher in London for her next 
novel, she also resolved to take it there herself; and, being in 
every respect an inexperienced traveller, she was so exhausted by 
the journey from Holyhead that when she got out of the coach in 
the yard of the “Swan with Two Necks,” Lad Lane, she sat down 
on her box and fell asleep. 

Sir Richard Phillips published the ‘ Novice of St. Dominic,’* 
and was so far satisfied with its success as to offer two hundred 


* Pitt is said to have read it on his death-bed. 
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pounds for the first edition of the ‘ Wild Irish Girl,’ and fifty 
more for the second and the third. He was a very enthusiastic 
publisher. The letter which contains this proposal concludes : 
“ Believe me always DEVOTEDLY your calculating lover, R. Phiilips.” 

The calculating lover, hearing that a rival was in the field, 
added another fifty pounds to his offer, in a letter beginning, 
“ Dear, bewitching, and deluding Syren.” He could have had no 
reason to regret his liberality, for the success of the novel was 
startling, and Sydney Owenson “ woke up one morning and found 
herself famous.” In these days the book seems a curious jumble 
of Irish antiquities and history, patriotism and sentiment. And 
it tries one’s sympathies to find the heroine saying of herself and 
her lover, “Thus, like the. assymtoles of an hyperbola, without 
absolutely rushing into contact, we are, by a sweet impulsion, 
gradually approximating closer and closer towards each other.” 

The plot of the ‘ Wild Irish Girl’ was partly suggested by an 
episode in the author’s life. A young scapegrace named Richard 
Everard fell madly in love with her. His father, knowing the 
youth to be idle and the maiden portionless, called on Sydney to 
urge her to give up her admirer, and was so much fascinated that 
he proposed to her himself! The Glorvina of real life, however, 
did not marry either “ Lord M——” or “ Mortimer,” though she 
seems to have given both father and son some encouragement, as 
she did up to a certain point to all her numerous suitors. 

Among the disappointed ones, it is said, was John Wilson 
Croker, at that time beginning to be a notoriety in Dublin 
literary circles. Certainly the extreme bitterness of his attacks 
on Lady Morgan in later years seems to argue personal vindictive- 
ness—sharply retaliated when she pilloried him as “ Crawley ” in 
‘ Florence Macarthy.’ 

When Miss Owenson made her second pilgrimage to town, there 
was no more falling asleep in stable-yards, a solitary stranger. 
She was a lioness, and was hunted accordingly. Many years after- 
wards she wrote a full account of her “ first London rout,” given 
by the lively and eccentric Lady Cork,* to which every one had 
been invited “to meet the Wild Irish Girl.” 

Sydney vividly describes her nervous terrors as she ascended 
the marble staircase, with its gilt balustrade, at 7, New Burlington 
Street ; and says that the first figure on which her eyes rested, 
after receiving Lady Cork’s effusive welcome, was “a strikingly 
sullen-looking handsome creature, whose boyish person was 
distinguished by an air of singularity, vibrating between hauteur 


* Dr. Johnson’s “dear little dunce,” and Fanny Burney’s “ honourable 
aud charming Miss Monckton.” 
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and shyness,” who proved to be Byron, then, like herself, just 
stepping across the threshold of the Temple of Fame. 

The “ Wild Irish Girl” was presented to a crowd of celebrities, 
“too numerous to mention,’ her most amusing encounter 
occurring at supper, when a great actor made his tardy 
entrance: 


“Mr. Kemble was evidently much pre-occupied and a little exalted, and 
he appeared actuated by some intention which he had the will, but not 
the power, to execute. He was seated vis-d-vis, and had repeatedly 
stretched his arm across the table for the purpose, as I supposed, of 
helping himself to some boar’s head. Alas! my head happened to be the 
object which fixed his attention, which, being a true Irish cathah head, 
dark, cropped, and curly, struck him as a particularly well-organised 
Brutus, and better than any in his répertoire of theatrical perukes. 
Succeeding at last in his purpose, he actually stuck his claws in my locks, 
and, addressing me in the deepest sepulchral tones, asked, ‘Little girl, 
where did you buy your wig?’” * 


The Duchess of Gordon also took the “ Wild Irish Girl” under 
her wing, and invited her to a dance, with an injunction to be 
early in order that her hostess might inspect, and if necessary 
improve, her toilette. The rooms were still in confusion when 
Sydney arrived, and she had just drawn near the only fire she 


could find in the suite, when a loud hammering caused her to 
look baek : 


“There, mounted on a step-ladder behind me, stood a bulky elderly lady 
in a dimity wrapper and a round-eared cap, knocking up a garland of 
laurel over the picture of some hero of that day. Taking the elderly lady 
for a housekeeper, I asked her if the duchess was still in her dressing- 
room? ‘No, child,’ said she, ‘the duchess is here, telle que vous la voyez, 
doing that which she can get none of her awkward squad to do for her;’ 
and down sprang the active lady of seventy, with a deep inspiration of 
fatigue, ejaculating, ‘Gude God, but this pleasure is a toilsome thing!’ 
So she bustled off, and in less time than could be imagined reappeared in 
the brightest spirits, and the brightest diamonds, and I had almost said 
the brightest looks that illumined her brilliant circle. . . . I spent the 
evening seated on the second flight of stairs between Lady Caroline Lamb 
and Monk Lewis. The beautiful Lady Oxford sat a few steps above us, 
the Aspasia of the Pericles who lay at her feet, wooing in Greek in spite 
of Johnson’s denunciation against learning in love; while Payne Knight 
looked on with ‘ eyes malign, askance.’ . . . At two in the morning Lady 
Caroline proposed that we should go and sup at Melbourne House, and 
return to waltz when her Grace’s rooms should be thin. And so we did.” + 


From that time almost to the day of her death there were few 
places where the literary or fashionable leaders of society con- 


* «The Book of the Boudoir,’ by Lady Morgan. Henry Colburn, 1829. 
Vol. i. pp. 109-10. 
. t Ibid, vol. i. pp. 149-53. 
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gregated, at home or abroad, in which she was not prominent. 
“She went everywhere, and knew everyone,” say her biographers. 
“She had the gift of making friends, and the still more valuable 
gift of retaining them.” * Lovers, as we have seen, were more 
ephemeral things ; the one for whom Sydney Owenson cared most, 
and who cared most for her, before she met Sir Charles Morgan, 
was Sir Charles Montague Ormsby, King’s Counsel and M.P., 
“the ugliest and most accomplished gentleman in Ireland.” He 
was overwhelmed with debt, from which he vainly strove to 
extricate himself, and she was surrounded by adorers, who made 
him bitterly jealous. But it was long before Sydney could be 
persuaded to dismiss him finally, and her letters and a ring she 
gave him were only restored to her on his death. 

While Sydney was working out her destiny as a successful 
author, that of Olivia was decided in a different manner. Like 
her sister, she had early been compelled to leave the precarious 
shelter of her father’s roof and become a governess. But her 
delicate health, sensitive nature, and remarkable beauty unfitted 
her for a struggling life. In her first situation she became 
acquainted with Dr. (afterwards Sir Arthur) Clarke. 


“One of the curiosities and celebrities of Dublin. A dwarf in height, 
a buck in dress, a wit, a musician, a verse-maker, a man of science, a lion 
and a lion-hunter. Such was the tiny, seductive, and most respectable 
gentleman who proposed to the charming governess of General 
Brownrigg’s children. . . . He possessed the means of raising his wife 
above all the harassing anxieties of which she had seen so much, and 
offered a home for her father and for their faithful old servant Molly.” 


The marriage, which took place in 1808, was a very happy one. 
The bridegroom urged his brilliant sister-in-law to take up her 
abode with them, but she preferred an independent life in her 
lodgings, until another proposal was made to her, which, after 
some hesitation, she accepted. 

Lord and Lady Abercorn had read ‘'The Novice of St. 
Dominic’ and the ‘Wild Irish Girl;’ they were aware of the 
young author’s accomplishments in music, dancing, and table- 
talk; they had seen “Glorvina” herself, and fallen under the 
spell she exercised over all new acquaintances; and “ they thought 
they would like to take the young woman of genius to live with 
them, and amuse them in their own house.” 


* «Lady Morgan’s Memoirs: Autobiography, Diaries, and Correspon- 
dence.’ (Allen, 1862). Edited by Hepworth Dixon, who, however, in 
his preface, says, “ Whatever escapes from the original author belongs of 
right to Miss Jewsbury.” 
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This house, Stanmore Priory, Sydney herself described as “a 
little town,” where over a hundred and twenty people slept at the 
Christmas gathering. The hostess was a typical fine lady of the 
period, good-natured, inconséquente and capricious. The host, an 
equally fine gentleman : 


“The groom of the chambers had orders to fumigate the rooms he 
occupied after liveried servants had been in them; the chambermaids 
were not allowed to touch his bed except in white kid gloves. He never 
sat down to table without his blue ribbon with the star and garter. He 
was extremely handsome, noble and courtly in his manner, a roué, a Tory, 
fastidious, luxurious, refined in habits, fascinating in address; blasé on 
pleasure and prosperity, yet capable of being amused by wit and interested 
in a new face.” 


The letters from Lord and Lady Abercorn to their “ dear little 
Glo.” show warm and genuine affection, in spite of the fastidious- 
ness of the one and the whims of the other. But it is hinted 
that her position in their household had many drawbacks, not the 
least of which must have been the difficulty of standing equally 
well with a husband and wife who were on terms of “ excessive 
politeness” with each other. Certainly there were compensa- 
tions also. At Baron’s Court and Stanmore Priory all the most 
distinguished men and women of the day assembled, and all took 
a cordial interest in the gay Irish girl, whose Irish tongue could 
be as beguiling in flattery as it was sharp in sarcasm and ready 
in retort. Between Lord Castlereagh* and Sydney Owenson 
there was the strong bond of a passion for music. Whole 
mornings they would spend together playing and singing through 
Italian operas, until some more impatient spirits among the 
guests, generally led by Lady Castlereagh, would break in on 
their harmony with a pandemonium of sound produced by tongs, 
poker, shovel, and any other instruments of torture on which they 
could lay hands. Lord Hartington waltzed with Sydney until she 
split her white satin shoes, and seeing her dismay at the catas- 
trophe, and being then on his way to Paris, ransacked that capital 
for the prettiest and most costly pair that could be had to replace 
them. At this time, too, she sat to Sir Thomas Lawrence for the 
portrait which forms the frontispiece to her memoirs, and 
combines a grace and elegance which it may partly owe to the 
artist, with a look of laughing malice in the half-closed eyes, and 


* Lord Castlereagh’s friendship is said to have been of use to Sydney 
when she wanted to dispose of her next novel, ‘The Missionary.’ He 
drove her to town in his “chariot,” made an appointment with her 
publisher to meet her in his own study, and stood by while the bargain 
was made. 
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a mocking sweetness in the smile that were certainly the sitter’s 
own. Of this portrait, the original wrote in later years when 
exasperated by the unflattering comments of an American visitor 
on her personal appearance :— 


“TI appeal! I appeal from this Caravaggio of Boston to the Titian of 
his age and country. I appeal to you, Sir Thomas Lawrence! Would 
you have painted a short, squat, broad-faced, inexpressive, Frencbified, 
Greenland-seal-like lady of any age? Would any money have tempted 
you so to profane your immortal pencil? and yet you did paint this 
Lapland Venus. What is more, you painted her of her own free will and 
choice, gratuitously, and that too when rival duchesses were contending 
for the honour of reaching posterity, through your agency, with the 
beauties of Vandyke and Lely. Well, I appeal from the portrait drawn 
by the Yankee to yours, et je m’en trouverai bien. Gladly do I sweeten my 
imagination by the recollection of those times of youth and gaiety and 
splendour, in which, associated under the same roof” [Lord Abercorn’s 
seat] “I sat for and you sketched that picture. I remember a Minister of 
State cracking jokes on one side of the table at which you were drawing ; 
a royal princess,” [Caroline, Princess of Wales] “ suggesting hints on the 
other ; the Roscius of the age,” [Kemble] “stalking up and down the room 
with the stride of Macbeth and the look of Coriolanus, and half the 
beauties of future galleries fluttering round the exclusive patent-giver of 
pictorial immortality.” * 


But of all the new acquaintances formed during her residence 
with Lady Abercorn, the most important was Charles Morgan, 
who arrived at Baron’s Court, as family physician, during one of 
Sydney’s brief absences; and was so much alarmed by all he 
heard of her cleverness, that when the groom of the chambers 
announced “ Miss Owenson,” he sprang from his seat by Lady 
Abercorn, and jumped through the window into the garden below. 
This was quite enough to make the one lady declare that he must 
be conquered, and the other that she would conquer him. The 
result was probably more serious than either of them at the outset 
contemplated. Within three months of Dr. Morgan’s precipitate 
retreat from Sydney’s presence he vowed that he could not, and 
would not, live without her. 


“ Barring his wild, unbounded love for me,” Sydney wrote to her friend 
Mrs. Lefanu, “the creature is perfection. The most manly, I had almost 
said daring tone of mind, united to more goodness of heart and disposi- 
tion than I ever met with ina human being! Even in this circle, where all 
is acquirement and accomplishment, it is confessed that his versatility 
of talent is unrivalled. There is scarcely any art or science he has not 
cultivated with success. He has so improved me in Italian and singing 
you cannot imagine. He is reckoned a handsome man .. . is just thirty, 


* *Book of the Boudoir,’ by Lady Morgan. 
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has a moderate property independent of his profession, is a member and 
fellow of twenty colleges and societies, and is a Cambridge man.” * 


Lord and Lady Abercorn powerfully seconded the impatient 
suitor. Before Sydney wrote to ask her father’s consent, the ring 
and licence were in the house and the settlements made; but she 
“battled off from day to day,” and got permission to go to 
Dublin to bid adieu to Mr. Owenson and Lady Clarke, promising 
to return at the end of a fortnight. Far from keeping her word, 
she plunged at once into all the delights of a Dublin season, 
regardless of the protests and entreaties of her jealous and dis- 
appointed lover. In after years she confessed that she then 
behaved exceedingly ill, and “deserved to have lost the best 
husband that ever woman had.” But at the time there is no 
doubt she thoroughly and mischievously enjoyed the torments 
she inflicted. No young St. Preux ever wrote letters more pas- 
sionately tender than this experienced physician—a man of 
science and a widower. But, woman-like, his idol paid him scant 
attention until he began to get angry, and hinted that her coque- 
tries and delays might end in a second broken engagement. Then 
she replied humbly, but not very flatteringly : “Yes, Morgan, I 
will be yours, I hope, I trust ; God give me strength to go through 
with it!” And when he sent her a long disquisition on “The 
influence of mental cultivation on happiness,” without any refer- 
ence to their own affairs, she was completely vanquished, and 
wrote: “Give me, my dear philosopher, ten thousand more such 
letters, that I may have ten thousand more excuses for loving you 
still better than Ido. I glory in my own inferiority, when you 
give that exalted mind of yours fair play. I triumph in my 
conscious littleness. I say—and this creatwre loves me!” 

Sydney returned to Baron’s Court in December 1811, feeling 
and looking like a naughty runaway child recaptured. The 
Marquis and Marchioness were stiff in their welcome, and made 
her feel that she had not “ been good,” and Sir Charles’s delight 
only half reconciled her to her fate. She would, she afterwards 
said, have given anything to be able to escape. Probably Lady 


* He was the staunch friend and supporter of Jenner in the days when 
the advocacy of vaccination brought little but calumny and opposition, 
and seems by all accounts to have been a sort of medical Admirable 
Crichton. 

+ He had given her some trifling commissions to execute for him, and 
in reply to her inquiries about them, writes: “There is but one commis- 
sion as to which I am anxious, and that is, to love me as I do you 
EXCLUSIVELY. To prefer me to every other good; to think of me, speak of 
me, write to me, and look forward to our union as the completion of every 
wish, For so do I by you.” 
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Abercorn suspected her state of mind, for one cold January 
morning, as she was cowering over the library fire in her morning 
gown, the Marchioness opened the door and said, “ Glorvina, come 
upstairs directly and be married. There must be no more trifling !” 

Taking Sydney’s arm, Lady Abercorn led her to her own 
dressing-room, where a table was arranged for the ceremony, and 
the bridegroom, accompanied by the chaplain in full canonicals, 
awaited her. ‘The ceremony proceeded, and the Wild Irish Girl 
was married past redemption!” The event had at last taken her 
by surprise. None of the many visitors in the house knew of it ; 
nor was it announced until, some days afterwards, Lord Abercorn 
at dinner drank to “the health of Sir Charles* and Lady 
Morgan.” 

“A strangely-assorted pair they seemed to be, on a first glance,” 
writes Chorley. ‘“ But the one suited the other admirably. He 
did something towards reducing the exuberance of her vanity, and 
directing her attention to courses of research. Her fame—for it 
amounted to fame—gave him access to circles of society which 
possibly he might never otherwise have entered.” 


“Sir Charles,” writes Miss Jewsbury, “was a man of sweet and noble 
nature, generous, high-minded, with a vehement temper, excessively 
jealous of his wife’s affection, but not in the least jealous of her genius 
and success. Lady Morgan held him in unbounded respect, and was 
rather afraid of him. Their opposite qualities, controlled by mutual 
good sense, produced the most agreeable effect. He kept her steady, and 
she kept him from stagnating into indolent repose.” 


A heavy cloud was cast over Lady Morgan’s first year of 
marriage by the death of her father, at the house of his son-in- 
law, Sir Arthur Clarke, to whom she wrote : 


“The tie which existed between us was not the common tie of father and 
child. He was the object for which I laboured and wrote and lived, and 
nothing can fill up the place he held in my heart. My dear husband 
supports, comforts, and devotes himself to me, but he could not know 
how endearing poor papa was, or how much out of the ordinary run of 
fathers.” 


Soon after this event the Morgans withdrew from the Marquis 
of Abercorn’s household, and settled in Kildare Street, Dublin, 
where Sir Charles established a good practice, and they both 
busied themselves with literature. ‘O’Donnel,’ the first novel 
published by Lady Morgan after her marriage, was an immense 


* He had been knighted during his short engagement to Sydney 
Owenson. 

+ After marriage Lady Morgan made her husband the characteristic 
present of a collection of letters from her old “ flames,” endorsed “ Youth, 
Love, and Folly.” 
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advance on its high-flown predecessors, and, like ‘ Florence 
Macarthy,’ deserves to be remembered for its vivacious sketches 
of contemporary society and its sympathetic portraits of the 
peasantry. Erin, with the “tear and the smile in her eye,” was 
never more truthfully painted; and Lady Morgan’s patriotism 
was by no means blind. 

In all Dublin gaieties Lady Morgan was of course conspicuous. 
At the vice-regal drawing-rooms, held by the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Wellesley, one who knew her writes : 


“Every woman present wore feathers and trains, but Lady Morgan 
scorned both appendages. Hardly more than four feet high, with a 
slightly curved spine and uneven shoulders and eyes, which, however, 
were large and brilliantly blue, she glided about in a close-cropped wig 
bound by a solid fillet of gold, her face all animation, and with a witty 
word for everybody.” 


In the dress-circle at the theatre, where she was cheered 
enthusiastically, the same observer notes—‘ A red Celtic cloak, 
fastened by a gold Irish Tara brooch, gave her little ladyship a 
gorgeous and withal a picturesque appearance.” * 

“Of her toilette,” says Chorley, “ which was largely, during 
her whole life, made by her own hands, she was comically and 
without concealment vain. I remember to have heard her 
describe a party at a ‘Mrs. Leo Hunter’s’ (who received all 
manner of celebrities at what she called her morning soirées, 
without the slightest power of appreciating anything but the 
celebrity). ‘There,’ she said, ‘was Miss Jane Porter, looking 
like a shabby canoness. There was Mrs. Somerville, in an astro- 
nomical cap. J dashed in, in my blue satin and point lace, and 
showed them how an authoress ought to dress.’ ” t 

This must have been the occasion, on one of her visits to 
London, described more in detail by Lady Morgan herself : 


“ At Lady Stepney’s I met poor dear Jane Porter, who told me she 
was ‘taken for me’ a few nights before, and talked to as such by a party 
of Americans. She is talk, lank, lean, and lackadaisical, dressed in the 
deepest black, with a battered black gauze hat, and the air of a regular 
Melpomene. I am the reverse of all this, and, sans vanité, the best dressed 
woman wherever I go. Last night I wore a blue satin, trimmed fully with 
magnificent point lace and stomacher « la Sevigné, light blue velvet hat and 
feather, with an aigrette of diamonds and sapphires. Voili! Lord Jeffrey 
came up to me and we had such a flirtation! When he comes to Ireland 





* ‘Lady Morgan,’ by W. J. Fitzpatrick. Skeet, 1860, p. 245. 
t ‘Henry Fothergill Chorley: Autobiography, Memoir and Letters.’ 
Bentley & Son, 1873. Vol. i. p. 238. 
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we are to go to Donnybrook Fair together. Having cut me down with 
his’tomahawk as a reviewer, he smothers me with roses as a man.” 


When Lady Morgan’s ‘ France’ was in contemplation in 1815, 
she and Sir Charles visited Paris, taking letters of introduction 
which opened to them both Royalist and Napoleonic circles. 
Many of their new acquaintances—amongst them Cuvier, Denon, 
Madame Paterson-Bonaparte, Lafayette, and the Comte de 
Segur—remained their friends for life. The book which was the 
result of this expedition was received with a frenzy of admiration, 
and an equal frenzy of abuse, the scars left by which the author 
felt to her latest day. ‘Her notoriety,” says her biographer, 
“was beyond what any other woman has ever had to endure who 
kept her good fame. That this notoriety had a scathing and 
deteriorating influence cannot be denied. But in the heat of so 
much party scandal no aspersion was ever cast upon her personal 
character.” The position seems rather incomprehensible now. 
But those were not days when “ wild women” went about talking 
and writing on every subject under the sun, often with a brutal 
candour which puts the inferior sex to the blush. 

In 1818 Colburn offered Sir Charles and Lady Morgan £2000 
to write in conjunction a work on Italy. The offer was accepted, 
and going to town to complete their arrangements they found the 
publisher reading the proofs of ‘ Florence Macarthy,’ which he 
had purchased (with a scientific work by Sir Charles thrown in) for 
£1200. He was so charmed with the novel that he “rushed out 
and bought a beautiful parwre of amethysts” for the lucky author. 
The sojourn in London was made as gay as possible by crowds of 
friends, the oddest and most amusing of whom were Lady Caro- 
line Lamb and Lady Cork. The Morgans lodged in Conduit 
Street. ‘Lady Cork’s most curious and beautiful house is in the 
next street, and every morning I am sure to have a note from M. 
Cork and Orrery * brought by an elfin page. She takes us about 
everywhere, and makes parties for us of all sorts of colours. I 
must explain. She said to me one day— My dear, I have pink 
for the exclusives, blue for the literary, grey for the religious— 
for I have them all in their turns; then I have one party of all 
sorts, and I have no colour for it.’ ‘Oh,’ said I, ‘call it dun- 
ducketty mud-colour.’. She laughed and adopted it.” + 


* She once wrote to an upholsterer in the city for something that had 
caught her fancy en passant, and received this reply—* D. B. not having 
any dealings with M. Cork and Orrery, begs to have a more explicit order, 
finding that the house is not known in the trade.” 

+ ‘Passages from my Autobiography,’ by Sydney, Lady Morgan. 
London, Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 1859, p. 29. 
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At a concert given by Lady Charleville— 


“Morgan entered the room with Mrs. Opie on one arm and me on the 
other. Conceive the formidable sight! Sir George Smart presided at 
the piano. Crivelli (an heroic singer in the grand sérieux) was divine, and 
Ambrogetti sang all Leperello’s songs with exquisite humour. A young 
lady of fashion played the harp with one hand and the piano with the 
other.” [We are still barbarous in some things, but we have got beyond 
this.] “Sir G. Smart and ourselves exchanged looks of disgust. The 
person that interested me most was Lady Sarah Bunbury *” [Horace 
Walpole’s adoration], “the king’s first passion, and once the most beautiful 
woman in England. Imagine a dignified though infirm old lady, stone 
blind, led in! Mrs. Fitzherbert sat next me; I never saw such lovely 
blue eyes. She still appeared to me what I thought her when I was a 
little child and saw her picture—fat, fair, and forty.” 


Arriving in France, the Morgans proceeded to visit General 
Lafayette at La Grange. An odd incident occurred en route. 


“At Grandeville the general’s carriage met us. Whilst our trunks 
were being changed we joined a group standing bouche béante opposite the 
auberge. Their curiosity was directed to an open window, before which 
every now and then a most fantastic object presented itself. I asked a 
‘nice young man’ standing near us what it meant. He said, ‘ Oh, c'est 
Miladi Morgan, qui a si bien parlé de nos autres industriels dans son petit 
livre sur ‘la France.’ Elle attend la voiture du Général Lafayette’ At 
that moment the ‘Lady Morgan’ came to the window. It is impossible to 
describe anything so grotesque. A head powdered and crépé, two feet 
high ; several couches of rouge on her cheek, and more than one on her 
chin, black patches @ discrétion; a dress of damask silk with scarlet 
flowers. She had on what was called a mantille de vielle dame; she was 
apparently any age over seventy. She was fanning herself, and appeared 
higbly flattered by the homage paid to her charms—she could suspect no 
other source. In a few minutes she came out, and entered one of those 
curious little vehicles called a désobligeante, such as one still meets with 
in the chemins de travers in France. It was driven by a little dumpty 
coachman in a livery as old and rusty as if he had served in the Fronde ; 
it was a scene from Moliére realised. She smiled and bowed graciously 
as she passed the crowd. Hitherto Morgan had kept me quiet, but my 
vanity at last broke bounds. My charming chapeau de paille with its 
poppy flowers, my French cashmere and my coquetry, which, young or 
old, will go with me to my grave, could stand it no longer. As I was 
stepping into the La Grange carriage I turned to the ‘nice young man’ 
who handed me in, and said, ‘ Je suis, moi, la véritable Lady Morgan.’ He 


said he guessed as much, and announced to the bons gens who I was, and 
we drove off amid vivats and laughter.” 


Lady Morgan gives a very ample account of this second visit 
to Paris in her ‘ Diary’ (sometimes called ‘The Odd Volume’), + 


* “ Bunbury” must have been a slip of the pen, as at this time she was 
married to General Napier, and the mother of heroes. 


+ ‘Diary of Lady Morgan.’ Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
1859. 
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which is full of good stories and vivid descriptions. She tells 
how Benjamin Constant, faithless to his sometime idol, mimicked 
Albertine de Staél (Duchesse de Broglie), presenting her mother 
with a branch of laurel—with which she was always provided— 
when she saw “inspiration coming strong upon her.” And how 
he declared that “Corinne” had vainly smiled on the brilliant 
Comte de Rivarol, who, meeting her one night at a bal masqué, 
turned abruptly away. “De quelle déesse voulez-vous échapper 
done?” asked the friend who accompanied him—“and how do 
you know the mask?” “ Par le pied de Staél,” replied the cruel 
Comte. 

She records Denon’s picturesque sketches of the chief actors in 
the Congress of Vienna (1814), where he said Madame Krudener 
was the ruling spirit—the greatest actress he ever saw, too 
melodramatic for a Clairon or a Mars, but quite good enough for 
an audience of kings and emperors. How she wore white cash- 
mere gathered into a silver girdle, her golden tresses flowing 
over an alabaster neck. How she had 


“The air of having been flung on a crimson velvet sofa piled with 
cushions.” Two or three crowned heads were always in attendance: 
“ Alexander on one side, dressed for effect in black and diamonds, 
the King of Prussia, remarkable by contrast, on the other. . . In the 
midst of a solemn silence she rose, and extending her arms, exclaimed, 
in a strange and penetrating voice, ‘ Prions/’ and down on his knees 
went the Emperor of all the Russias, followed by everybody present— 
kings, aides-de-camp, and valets.” 


During this description Humboldt was announced; “he is 

like the elephant,” says Lady Morgan, “ who can with equal ease 
tear down an oak or pick upa pin. With me he always picks 
up the pin.” 
_ One of the oddest compliments paid to Lady Morgan while in 
Paris this time was making her a Freemason; there being then 
a “Loge Ecossaise, Belle et Bonne,” of which Madame de 
Villette was Grande Maitresse. The installation was a dazzling 
ceremony. The Grande Maitresse in white satin and diamonds, 
wearing Voltaire’s portrait as an order, received the neophytes. 
Prince Paul of Wurtemburg, the Archimandrite of Jerusalem, 
Talma, and many other notabilities were present. Draperies of 
crimson and gold, heaps of flowers, clouds of incense, and the 
wild music of Boucher combined to make the scene impressive. 


“We took the vows, but as to the secret, it shall never pass these lips in 
holy silence sealed. That so many women, young, beautiful, and worldly, 
should never have revealed it is among the miracles the much distrusted 
sex is capable of working. . . The logelasted twohours. During the whole 
time my eyes were fixed on the Archimandrite of Jerusalem, and Talma, 
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who had the same expression he wore in Néron when bothered by Agrippa’s 
lectures—stern ennui personified. The Archbishop tried to look pious, 
but as it was the piety of the Greek Church I did not understand it.” 


Among Lady Morgan’s kindest and wisest correspondents was 
Lady Charleville, one of the few good women who had a good 
word to say for George IV. He had been kind to her child 
when ill at Brighton, and although she had refused all former 
invitations to the Pavilion (“for those things I delight not in ”), 
she went thither in her wheeled chair to thank him. 


“Believe me,” she writes, “the Regent has a heart; and I am only 
surprised that, surrounded as an heir apparent is, every mouth and every 
eye taught to express assent, and the truth never suffered near him—I 
say I am only surprised that he is human... It gave me pleasure to 
find ‘ Florence Macarthy’ on his table, and to hear him say, when I took it 
up, ‘I hope you like the Eagle and O’Leary. I never read anything 
more delightful or more pathetic than Cumhal’s catastrophe. Croker 
may rail on, he’ll do her no harm! D—— blackguard, to abuse a woman, 
isn’t it? Couldn’t he let her ‘ France’ alone, if it be all lies, and read her 
novels, and thank her, by Jasus! for being a good Irishwoman? ” * 


In Italy the Morgans had the same social success as in France. 
In an old Florentine palace, while talking to Tom Moore— 
always a favourite of herst—and gazing on “the cloud-capped 
Apennines which seemed to be walking in at the window,” Lady 
Morgan received a distinguished visitor. “I had just time,” she 
says, “to whisper to Moore” [it was rather an Irish whisper |— 
“The widow of the Pretender—your legitimate queen—and the 
lover of your brother poet Alfieri, when the Comtesse d’Albany 
entered. She could be the most agreeable woman in the world; 
and throughout this flattering visit she was so. She could also be 
the most disagreeable. For, like most great ladies, her temper 
was uncertain, and her natural hauteur, when not subdued by her 
brilliant bursts of good-humour, was occasionally revolting. Still, 
she loved fun, and no sally of wit or humour could offend her.” 

Lady Morgan was disappointed in the beauty of Pauline, 


* Of his personal appearance we get an odd glimpse ina letter from 
Hamilton Rowan to Sir Charles Morgan. “I have seen many caricatures 
which are strong likenesses of the originals, but until I saw George IV. 
I never met a person who in features, contour, and general mien 
outdid their caricature. Hone’s likeness in the ‘ House that Jack Built’ 
is a flattery.” 

+ She once improvised a dinner-party for him in Dublin in a very droll 
way. “I threw up my windows, and asked my friends as they drove by 
in their cabs and carriages, and sent out some penny porters, and lighted 
up my rooms. Moore was absolutely astounded when he saw my 
assemblage,” she writes. 
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Princess Borghese, with whom she became intimate in Rome, and 
who told her that it was “ noble of her not to fall heavy on the 
unfortunate” in her ‘France.* But she was much impressed 
by Madame Mere. 

“T never saw so fine an old lady—still quite handsome. She was dressed 
in rich crimson velvet trimmed with sable, with a point lace ruff and 
headdress. The pictures of her sons hung round the room, all in royal 
robes, and her daughters and grandchildren, and at the head of them all, 
old Mr. Bonaparte! Every time she mentioned Napoleon the tears came 
into her eyes. She is full of sense, feeling, and spirit.” 

Pasta was one of the new acquaintances in whom Lady Morgan 
most delighted. Her patriotism (which had nearly cost her 
imprisonment), her strong family affection, and her naiveté, were 
all after the “ wild Irishwoman’s” own heart. “I was wne petite 
demoiselle,” she explained, “singing and playing in an amateur 
company in Milan. Pasta and I played together, fell in love, and 
married.” Paer sent for them to Paris. “I so wished to travel 
that I would have gone méme l'enfer! I came out in London in 
Télémaque. I was so ashamed of showing my legs! Instead of 
minding my singing I was always hiding my legs! I failed.” 
Lady Morgan spoke of her fame: “ Gloire passagere,” she replied ; 
“it is here to-day, and gone to-morrow. Yours endures.” 


“*T remember,’ said Lady Morgan, ‘being in your dressing-room one 
night when you had just come off the stage in your highest wrought scene. 
Your maid had a bit of roast beef ready to put in your mouth, and some 
porter.’ ‘ Ah, si,’ was her reply, ‘ mais je ne prends plus la viande, and, pour 
le porter, I take it half and half!’ This bit of London slang from the lips 
of Medea, and in her sweet broken English, had the oddest effect 
imaginable.” 

Taglioni—“ quiet, lady-like, and simple,” told Lady Morgan 
that her two rules were “never to make any effort,” but to give 
herself up to her extreme delight in dancing—and to “ bathe her 
feet in arrowroot water.” t 

Lady Morgan asked Paganini if he were not “the happiest man 
in the world—every day acquiring so much fame and so much 
money.” He sighed, and said he should be but for one thing— 
“¢ Ragazzi—the little ragamuffins who ran after him in the 

* The princess praised her chamberlain to Lady Morgan, saying, 
“ C'est Vhomme du monde le plus respectable. C’était le chancelier pour mon 
Duché, car mon frére ne m’a pas donné de Royaume.” “Oh,” adds Lady 
Morgan, “for the nonchalante air with which, in the intervals of two sips 
of chocolate, ‘my brother did not give me a kingdom,’ was uttered ! ” 

+t “What a blessing is self-approbation!” says Chorley. “In Lady 
Morgan’s case I am satisfied it was sincere. She had no Statute of 


Limitations, and absolutely professed to have taught Taglioni to dance an 
Irish jig!” 
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streets.’ He then told her, “in an odd, simple, Italian, gossipping 
way,” of his humble birth, his playing the guitar and singing in 
the church services at four years old, and composing a cantata 
and learning the violin at seven. Also of the patronage of the 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany, his luckless love-affair while in her 
household, and yet more luckless marriage. “ While telling me 
all this he rolled his eyes in a most extraordinary way, really and 
truly demoniacal. Still, he seems to me to be a stupefied and 
almost idiotic creature.” 

Dining at the palace of the Archbishop of Taranto, the Morgans 
met some unexpected guests : 


“ Between the first and second courses the door opened, and several 
enormously large and beautiful cats were introduced by the names of 
Pantaleone, Desdemona, Otello, etc. They took their places on chairs 
near the table, and were as silent, as motionless, as well-behaved as 
London bon ton could require. On the bishop requesting one of the 
chaplains to assist the Signora Desdemona to something, the butler 
stepped up to his lordship, and observed, ‘Desdemona will prefer waiting 
for the roasts.’” 


‘Italy’ proved almost as successful as ‘France,’ and received 
high commendation from Byron. For the ‘Life and Times of 
Salvator Rosa,’ her next great task, Lady Morgan received £500 
from Colburn. But she exhibited an unreasonable—though by no 
means unusual—annoyance at the idea that her publisher as well 
as herself had profited by the book, and they had some financial 
quarrels over it. A more serious one was to follow. 

Lady Morgan’s second book on ‘ France’ is spoken of by her 
biographers as “the work in which her peculiar genius had the 
fairest play and the fullest development.” There had been no 
understanding with Colburn about its publication, but “he 
considered that Lady Morgan was bound to him in literary 
matrimony, for better for worse, and behaved with a cool security 
not suited to her character.” Having written to him twice on 
the subject without eliciting an offer, Lady Morgan opened 
negotiations with Saunders and Otley, and let Mr. Colburn know 
what she had done. In reply he wrote to Sir Charles, saying that 
if she did not immediately return to her allegiance it would be 
“no less detrimental to her literary than to her pecuniary 
interest.” And the way in which he carried out his threat was 
by an advertisement in all the current papers headed, 


“LADY MORGAN AT HALF-PRICE; ” 


stating that in consequence of the great losses he had sustained 
on her former works he had declined the present book on 
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‘France,’ and copies of all her previous works might be had at a 
great reduction! Saunders and Otley then wished to be released 
from their bargain, as they were losers on every item, besides the 
sums paid and promised to the author. Finally, the whole matter 
came into court, and Mr. Colburn admitted that he had been “so 
enraged at losing Lady Morgan’s work that he had done every- 
thing he could to injure her literary reputation and damage the 
sale of the book; that he regretted what he had done under the 
influence of wounded feeling, and that he took that opportunity 
of retracting what he had said in her disparagement.” Lady 
Morgan herself declared that he behaved throughout “like an 
angry lover seeking a reconciliation with his mistress!” 

Returning to Kildare Street, Lady Morgan took with her a new 
acquisition, of which she was inordinately proud : 


“Neither she nor Sir Charles knew the difference between a good 
carriage and a bad one; a carriage was a carriage to them. It never was 
known where this vehicle was bought, except that she declared it came 
from ‘the first carriage builder in London.’ In shape it was a grass- 
hopper, as well as in colour. Very high and very springy, with enormous 
wheels, difficult to get in, and dangerous to get out. Sir Charles, who 
never in his life before had mounted a coach-box,'was persuaded by his wife 
to ‘drive his own carriage.’ He was extremely short-sighted, and wore 
large green spectacles when out of doors. His coat was much trimmed 
with fur, and braided. Their tall Irish footman, in the brightest of red 
plush, sat beside him, his office being to jump off whenever anybody was 
knocked down or run over; for Sir Charles drove as it pleased God. The 
horse was mercifully a very quiet animal, and much too small for the 
carriage, or the mischief would have been more. Lady Morgan, in the large 
bonnet of the period, and a cloak lined with fur hanging over the back of 
the carriage, gave, as she conceived, the crowning grace to a neat and 
elegant turn-out. The only drawback to,her satisfaction was the alarm 
caused by Sir Charles’s driving, and she was incessantly springing up to 
adjure him to ‘Take care!’ to which he would reply with warmth, after the 
manner of husbands.” 


Among other Irish recollections we find the origin of a famous 
mot of Lord Beaconsfield’s—or, if not its origin, a remarkable 


coincidence. After a dinner given by Lord Dungarvan, Lady 
Morgan enters in her diary : 


“The second time in my life that I met the redoubtable Dan O’Connell.* 


* Their first meeting was in 1826, at Dublin Castle. “Thirty years 
ago,” she wrote then, “the roof would not have been deemed safe which 
afforded that ‘first flower of the earth, first gem of the sea,’ shelter. He 
wants back the days of Brian Borru, himself to be the king, with a crown 
of emerald shamrocks, a train of yellow velvet, and a mantle of Irish 
tabinet. A sceptre in one hand and a cross in the other, and the people 
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Dan is not brilliant in private life, not even agreeable. He is mild, silent, 
unassuming, apparently absorbed, and an utter stranger to the give-and- 
take charm of good society. I said so to Lord Clanricarde, who replied, 
‘If you knew how! found him this morning! His hall, the very steps of 
his door, crowded with his clienttle. He had a word or a written order for 
each, then hurried off to the Law Courts, thence to the Improvement 
Society, and was the first guest here to-day. Two hours before he was 
making that clever but violent speech to Mr. La Touche; and now no 
wonder that he looks like an extinct volcano.” 


It has been said that Lady Morgan regarded her husband with 
pride and affection. She exulted in the deference paid him by 
learned men at home and abroad; she watched him while she 
talked to serious people of weighty matters—* not unobservant of 
me, being always afraid of my getting out of my depth, which I 
generally do, though, like other light things, I somehow contrive 
to float.” * She told him after one of her brilliant sozées, “ You 
always say the best thing that is said; only, for the battledore 
and shuttlecock of conversation you are perhaps too sententious in 
manner.” ‘‘ Perhaps,” he replied, “non ho avuto tempo d’esser 
breve, as Casti says.” 

He had the best influence on her conduct in some weighty 
matters. In 1831 she writes: 


“The cholera is approaching. I proposed to Morgan that we should 
retire from Dublin. He stopped me short by saying that his post was 
where there was most danger. His view of the case changed my whole 
feeling on the subject. He must stay, and therefore I will stay; so last 
night we set about thinking what was wisest and best to be done for the 
poor prisoners of the Marshalsea. We think we have succeeded. “Te has 
gone to examine the state of the prison, and make his proposals to the 
Lord-Lieutenant.” 





crying, ‘ Long live King O’Connell!’” His actual costume was remark- 
able enough. “Some rain has fallen, and the fields are beginning to 
look almost as green as O’Connell, for he walks about in the full dress of 
a verdant Liberator; even to a green cravat, a green watch-ribbon, and a 
slashing shining green hat-band; and he has a confident hope that the 
tears of Ireland will prevent the colours from ever fading!” 

* According to Chorley, Lady Morgan contrived to get out of her 
depth on subjects and occasions when one would have expected esprit du 
corps to keep her well within it. “I heard her ask, in all sincerity and 
simplicity, at a literary party, ‘Who was Jeremy Taylor?’ on some 
reference to that distinguished divine. I think she had some notion of 
the Taylors of Ongar! But more absurd still was her introduction to the 
stately, grave, and accomplished Mrs. Sarah Austin,” [mother of Lady Duff 
Gordon] “ when she complimented her sister authoress on having written 
‘Pride and Prejudice.’ ” 

Was this “ in all sincerity and simplicity,” or a little sly fun ? 
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A few years later, when Lord Melbourne gave Lady Morgan a 
pension of £300 a year—very acceptable in consequence of her 
failing sight and Sir Charles’s uncompensated loss of a Govern- 
ment appointment which was abolished—Dublin was quitted, and 
finally, for London. It has been oddly asserted that Catholic 
Emancipation, in which she and her husband took the keenest 
interest, ‘‘ vulgarized Dublin society and banished Lady Morgan.” 
However that may have been, she settled in 11, William Street, 
Hyde Park. Of course, “ everybody who was anybody” was soon 
on her visiting list; but it seems curious, remembering her warm 
and lifelong friendship for Madame Paterson-Bonaparte, that 
Jerome, ex-King of Westphalia, should have figured there. Her 
letters and diaries are thickly sprinkled with sketches of celebri- 
ties: Mrs. Bulwer Lytton, “ handsome, insolent, and unamiable,” 
who, she says, “like all the half-esprits, looked daggers ” at her ; 
Disraeli—“ that egregious coxcomb, outraging the privilege a 
young man has of being absurd.” The Duchess of St. Albans—“ a 
eoarse, full-blown, dark-complexioned woman, dressed,” to receive 
a morning call, “in rich white silk trimmed with white lace, a 
quantity of gold chains, bracelets, etc. Her black ringlets were 
surmounted by a black lace veil, which fell on one side. Last 
time I saw her was as Miss Mellon, in ‘The Honeymoon,’ when I 
came over to sell my ‘ Wild Irish Girl.’ She was then a model of 
beauty, symmetry, and grace.” 

About this time Lady Morgan became acquainted with her 
elever countrywoman Mrs. §. C. Hall, who speaks of “the 
humour that dimpled round her mouth and sparkled in her eyes ; ” 
and adds: “The natural intonations of her voice in conversation 
were so pleasing as to render her nothings pleasant, and, what- 
ever affectation hovered about her large green fan, or was seen in 
the way she had of folding her draperies round her and looking 
out of them with true Irish espizglerie, the tones of that voice 
were to the last full of feeling.”* 

During years which have necessarily been lightly passed over, 
Lady Morgan was busy with many books, not always, chiefly owing 
to her quarrel with Colburn, successful. ‘The Princess; or, The 
Béguine,’ for which she went to Belgium to study her scenery, 
and in which she used much material collected for a Life of 
Rubens, was published by Mr. Bentley—Colburn’s successor—and 
was more fortunate. 

Lady Morgan’s niece, Sydney, having become Mrs. Laurence, 
was also living in London, and gave her aunt an interesting 
account of the burning of the Royal Exchange: 


* * Book of Memories,’ Virtue, 1871; p. 222. 
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“Tt was splendidly awful to see the beautiful dome all in a blaze, and 
falling piece by piece into the flames below, the bells chiming their last 
in the midst of the fire. Strange to say, the last tune they chimed, at 
twelve o’clock, was ‘ There is na luck about the house.’ It quite affected 
me to hear it, and had a choking effect upon us all, for the bells literally 
dropped one by one as they were playing the tune.” 


In 1843 Lady Morgan records the death of another niece. 
“My dear, dear Olivia, my hereafter in thisj'world; gentle, 
spiritual, intellectual, unselfish beyond all comparison.” Sir 
Charles, seeing her overwhelming grief, said, “Oh, Sydney, if 
you grieve thus for a niece whom you seldom see, what is to 
become of you if J go?” The question startledjher into self- 
control, and, to distract her thoughts, Sir Charles drove her to 
Richmond, where they walked quietly in the park, and she 
returned to town “in better spirits, with Morgan beside me.” 

This was their last expedition together. A short time after- 
wards Sir Charles had an attack of heart-disease, and sank under 
it before any one even anticipated danger. The next entry in her 
diary, long after her loss, is touching. 


“Oh, my husband! I cannot endure this. I was quite unprepared for 
this. So ends my life. The winter fire kindles for me {alone now. The 
chair, the lamp, the books, the paper-cutter, all these are here this November 
—gloomy, wretched November. How I used to long for social, home-girt 
November! Now I spend it in wandering through this deserted house.” 
Then, in the following spring—“Time applied to grief is a worldly 
commonplace. Time has its due influence over visible grief; it softens 
sighs and dries tears, but le fond remains the same. Time gives you 
back the exercise of your faculties and your habits, but the loss of that 
which was part of yourself remains for ever.” 


Sorrows were heaped upon her. In the following year her 
sister, Lady Clarke, died—through life her dearest and most 
faithful friend, her closest confidante; a woman whose wit was as 
sparkling as her heart was warm and her temper sweet :— 


“ All my old friends and new acquaintances have been to my door to offer 
sympathy, but I am beyond the reach of solace now . . . Books, pictures, 
flowers, everything has the touch of death on it! .And that park so near 
me—of which my beloved Morgan used to say, ‘It is ours more than the 
Queen’s; we use it daily and enjoy it nightly ’—that I worked so hard to get 
an entrance into” [the Albert Gate] “seems to me covered with black 
crape.” 


The veil was lifted a little in the years which intervened 
between these bitter griefs and her own death, although, as she 
said, “the meaning of life was gone.” Chorley, who had been 


severe on her early follies, says: “She accepted what was 
becoming to advanced years with a grace almost amounting to 
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dignity, hardly to have been expected from one who had so long 
defied time, and who found herself alone in the world.” She 
mixed again in society, and enjoyed a controversy with Cardinal 
Wiseman as to the authenticity of the chair of St. Peter in the 
Vatican, which she asserted had been found to bear the startling 
inscription, “There is but one God, and Mahomet is His Prophet,” 
having probably been part of the spoil of the Crusaders; and 
she was fascinated by “the fairy-like beauty of the Crystal Palace 
in Hyde Park ”—the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Naturally the later pages of her diary are mainly obituary. 
She sees Rogers in his last days—‘“the ghost of his former 
ghost ”»—and hears that Moore is bedridden, and has lost his 
memory; remembers nothing but some of his own early songs, 
which he sings as he lies. Eliot Warburton, whose happy 
marriage had, Lady Morgan believed, been “ made” on her little 
balcony in William Street, is lost in the burning of the Amazon ; 
Charles Kemble—“ the last of the dynasty—beautiful, graceful, 
gallant,” is called away. At last the summons comes for the 
chronicler herself. 

Christmas Day, 1858, was her last birthday. She assembled a 
few of her remaining friends at dinner, and “did the honours 
with all the verve and brilliance of her brightest days.” She 
told stories and sang songs, and none present could realise how 
many birthdays had preceded the one they were celebrating. She 
began the following year with energetic work on her ‘Odd 
Volume,’ and an appearance of enthusiasm and hope which were 
the last flicker of the lamp. On St. Patrick’s Day she gave a 
musical matinée; but a week afterwards caught a cold, which 
became serious; and expired on April 16th in the arms of her 
beloved niece and namesake. She was buried in Brompton 
Cemetery. 

And so passed away “one of the most peculiar and original 
literary characters of the century, composed of natural genius, 
acquired accomplishments, audacity that flew at the highest 
game, extreme liberality of opinions, extremely narrow literary 
sympathies . . . a compound of the most startling contradictions, 
impossible to be overlooked or forgotten ;” and also a woman 
whose native kindness of heart, increasing with age, led her to 
caution a younger friend, who spoke of someone she “ hated ”— 
“Ah! ma chere, ne vous chargez pas des haines—it is only the 
young who are severe.” 
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Silas Cold: Mariner and Methodist. 


One of the last of William Hogarth’s works was a medley entitled 
‘Credulity, Superstition, and Fanaticism.’ Among others, it 
attacked the Methodists; and was, perhaps naturally, welcomed 
by the contemporary opponents of Wesley and Whitefield as an 
entirely justifiable satire. But by the critics of our day, as well 
as by the more judicious admirers of the artist, it has come to be 
considered as a mistake; and it has also been held that in 
rebuking pictorially what he, no doubt with perfect sincerity, 
regarded as profane enthusiasm, Hogarth has himself come 
perilously close to the irreverence he condemned. In one of his 
designs of earlier date, there is, nevertheless, an unsolicited 
tribute to Methodism which goes some way to condone the effect 
of his later and weaker effort. It occurs in the penultimate plate 
of the series called ‘Industry and Idleness,’ where is delineated 
the tragic ending to the graceless career of Thomas Idle. Of the 
wonderful crowd of debased and brutalised spectators which, with 
its fringe of ruffianism of all sorts, went to make up the horrors 
of an “ Execution Day” under the sanguinary penal code of the 
Georges, it is not here necessary to speak. But of the more 
prominent of the dramatis persone, there are three, or rather 
four, which chiefly serve to rivet the attention. One is the tiny 
figure of the “topsman,” or hangman, standing out against the 
outline of the Highgate Hills, and unconcernedly smoking a 
short pipe on the summit of the triple tree itself. Another is the 
smug Ordinary of Newgate, who, with the “gay, red-lettered 
face ” that tells “more of good living than of grace,” comfortably 
surveys the crowd as he rolls slowly in his official coach to his 
perfunctory ministrations. Next, in the cart, escorted by the 
sheriff's officers mounted, and lying back against his coffin 
in an agony of abject terror, is the miserable convict, holding 
mechanically before his face an open book which his eyes do not 
perceive. Beside him in the vehicle, conspicuous by the lank 
hair then held to be the outward and visible sign of Dissent, sits 


| 
| 
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an itinerant preacher, who, Bible in hand, vigorously but vainly 
exhorts his dazed, half-stupefied companion. The fervent gesticu- 
lation and terrible energy of the volunteer chaplain are in marked 
contrast to the sleek indifference of the recognised functionary. 
Moreover, there is a look of actuality about the former which 
excites curiosity. But with the Rev. Dr. Trusler, and the earlier 
commentators of the artist, even Wesley himself was nothing but 
“‘a leader of a sect called Methodists”; and no footnote identifies 
this most humble of his camp-followers. Exactly one hundred 
and forty-six years after date, however, we are enabled to supply, 
from a trustworthy source, the information so long withheld. 
The life of the preacher, written by himself, is still extant, and 
his name was Simas Toxp. 

It is a queer Dickens-like name, almost far-fetched enough to 
be fictitious. But even were its strict veracity not vouched for by 
Wesley himself, there is very little fiction about the brief auto- 
biography whose over-copious title is reproduced below.* Silas 
Told was born “at the Lime-kilns, near the hot wells” at Bristol 
in April, 1711. He could scarcely be called, like Bunyan, “of a 
low and inconsiderate generation,” for his father had been a 
Bristol physician, who, falling into difficulties through specula- 
tion, ended his career as a doctor on a Guinea trader; while his 
mother was the daughter of a Devonshire ship-captain. Both were 
religious people, and the boy’s earliest days were spent in 
wandering in the fields and in long conversations with his sister 
Duley (Dulcibella) “about God and happiness.” That such a 
childhood should be accompanied by unusual manifestations was 
perhaps inevitable. Once when the children had lost themselves 
in the King’s Wood, they were twice mysteriously driven into the 
right way by the apparition of a large dog, which conveniently 
vanished as soon as its mission was performed. When he was 
between seven and eight years of age, little Silas went—like 
Chatterton forty years later—to the Bristol Blue Coat School, 
Edward Colston’s famous hospital, concerning the benevolent 
founder of which he relates more than one anecdote. Here, 
saturating himself with the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ he had another 


* An Account of the Life, and Dealings of God with Silas Told, late 
Preacher of the Gospel, wherein is set forth the wonderful Display of 
Divine Providence towards him when at Sea ; his various Sufferings abroad : 
together with many Instances of the sovereign Grace of God, in the con- 
version of several Malefactors under Sentence of Death, who were greatly 
blessed under his Ministry. Written by Himself ... London: Printed 
and sold by Gilbert and Plummer (No. 13) Cree-Church-Lane, Leadenhall- 
Street, and by T. Scollick, Bookseller, City Road, 1786. 
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curious experience. He was nearly drowned while bathing, and, 
after being rescued in a half-conscious condition by a benevolent 
Dutchman, had a kind of vision of Bunyan’s Celestial City. 
From the quiet semi-monastic life at Colston’s he was roughly 
withdrawn in July, 1735, when, being at that time about fourteen, 
he was apprenticed to Captain Moses Lilly of the Prince of Wales, 
bound from Bristol to Cork and Jamaica. For the whole voyage 
out the poor lad was sick. From Jamaica the ship sailed down to 
the Bay of Campeachy. Returning thence to the West Indies, 
both water and provisions failed owing to a miscalculation, and 
they were all but starved. In Kingston Harbour they came in 
for a tremendous hurricane, which cast away seventy-five sail, 
piling them one upon another like band-boxes, drove a snow of 
220 tons half a mile inland among the cocoa-trees, and strewed 
the shore for leagues with the bodies of drowned men. As for 
the Prince of Wales, she parted all her three cables at once, 
turned broadside to the wind, overset, sunk as far as the ground 
would permit, and in that condition was driven with her gunwhale 
to the bottom to the extremity of the harbour, a distance of about 
twelve miles. After the hurricane came “a pestilential sickness ” 
which swept away thousands of the natives. Neglected by his 
skipper, Captain Lilly’s apprentice was left in a warehouse to the 
attentions of a black, who dosed him daily with Jesuits’ bark. 
Finally, when he had practically laid himself down to die on a 
dunghill at the east end of Kingston, he attracted the attention 
of a London captain, and. ultimately returned to Bristol in the 
Montserrat, Master, David Jones. It was not an auspicious name; 
but the boatswain of the vessel, a much-experienced man, 
effectually cured the boy of his fever. 

His sailor’s life, it will be seen, had already been chequered, 
and Captain Lilly, in addition, like the master in ‘Sally in our 
Alley’ had often “banged him most severely.” But the skipper of 
the Prince of Wales was an angel to Captain Timothy Tucker of 
the Royal George, to whom he was next transferred, and who, by 
the contrast between his precepts and his practice, must have 
reminded Told of his old friend Talkative in Bunyan. “A greater 
villain, I firmly believe, never existed, though at home he assumed 
the character and temper of a saint.” Upon one occasion, Tucker 
not only horsewhipped his unfortunate apprentice with such 
vigour that his clothes on his back were cut to pieces, and the 
crew declared they could see his bones, but he jumped repeatedly 
upon the pit of his stomach, “in order to endanger his life.” 
“ Had not the people laid hold of my two legs, and thrown me under 
the windlass (after the manner they threw cats or dogs) he would 
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have ended his cruelty in murder.” The inadequate reason for 
this assault was that Tucker thought the boy had been wasteful in 
taking biscuit from the gun-room. At another time, when he was 
suffering from fever, he was furiously thrashed to make him 
better. That he escaped with his life is marvellous, for Tucker 
stuck at nothing. Once he deliberately shot a sick negro in cold 
blood; and he so tormented the cook, John Bundy, that the 
miserable creature flung himself overboard. As may be gathered, 
the Royal George was a slaver ; and the Bristol apprentice escaped 
none of the horrible incidents of that horrible traffic. When the 
negro above mentioned was butchered, the rest of the blacks 
revolted, with intent to kill the crew; “but we,” says Silas, 
borrowing for the nonce the pen of Defoe, “ nimbly betaking our- 
selves to the cannons, pointed them through a bulkhead that 
parted the main and quarter deck; which, when they perceived, 
the greater part of them ran down between decks, and the 
remainder jumped overboard and were all drowned, save one or 
two, which, with the assistance of the jolly-boat, we rescued from 
the violence of the sea.” Once again, when they were ready to 
sail, a panic broke out among the human cargo below, who began 
to shriek dismally that Egbo (i.e. the devil) was among them. 
Next morning, on the hatches being opened, forty out of a total 
of eighty slaves were found to have been suffocated, and were 
thereupon promptly thrown over the ship’s side. 

From the “ blood-thirsty devil” Tucker, Silas Told passed to 
Captain Roach of the Scipio, whom he describes as “a pleasant- 
tempered gentleman, and exceeding free and liberal with his 
ship’s company ”—a commendation compatible, in a West Indian 
skipper, with a good many questionable qualities. At New Calabar, 
Captain Roach, being then probably under the influence of the 
punch which he had been brewing in a tub on the quarter-deck, 
took umbrage at certain indiscreet attentions offered by a local 
slave-dealer to a black girl in whom he was personally interested. 
Thereupon Captain Roach promptly knocked out all the offender’s 
front teeth with his cane, and, running to the state room for his 
pistols, obliged Tom Ancora (for such was the dealer’s name) to 
jump overboard in order to avoid being shot. Reflecting subse- 
quently upon the bad taste of what he had done, Captain Roach, 
against the advice of his crew, arrayed himself in scarlet plush, 
girt on his sword, and went ashore in state to make matters up. 
He was received with much feigned cordiality by Ancora, who 
straightway concocted for his guest so potent a loving cup that it 
in due time paralysed, and (though he lingered for some weeks) 
eventually did for, the unfortunate captain of the Scipio. His 
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last illness was accompanied by an occurrence of “an ominous 
nature,” which Silas must relate for himself :— 


“Every day, in the course of his [Captain Roach’s] weakness in body, he 
made repeated efforts to reach the cabin windows, in order to receive the 
cooling air; and at whatever times he looked into the water, a devil-fish 
was regularly swimming at the stern of the ship; he did not appear to be 
a fish of prey, but his breadth from fin to fin was about 28 feet, and in 
length about seven or eight, with a wide tail, and two ivory horns in front. 
He followed the ship, to our best calculation, near 1800 miles, nor was it 
remembered by any of the ship’s crew that a fish of that nature had made 
its appearance in the course of any of their voyages. Perpetual attempts 
to destroy or catch this monster was [sic] made, by the fastening a thick 
rope round the body of a dead negro, and casting him overboard, but it 
was ineffectual; the fish swam close under our stern, got his horns en- 
tangled in the rope, under-run it to the end, and then tossed his refused 
prey several yards above the water. When the captain died he forsook 
the ship, and we saw him no more.” 


Many other “ moving accidents ” remained for Silas Told which 
can here be only briefly glanced at. Between Jamaica and Cuba, the 
Scipio was taken by a Spanish guarda costa, and her crew narrowly 
escaped hanging on the Platform under Cape Nicolas in St. 
Domingo. Then they were wrecked on a reef; had to swim for 
fresh water through a shark-haunted sea; to bury themselves in 
the sand to avoid the mosquitoes—and so forth. Being rescued by 
a passing vessel, they set sail for Boston, to be cast away once 
more “ on the Gay-head of St. Matthias’s vine-yard” (¢.e. Martha’s 
Vineyard, off Massachusetts). Here Told, with three others, swam 
naked to land, got a line on shore, and saved his companions. 
On Martha’s Vineyard they found a friendly governor, Ebenezer 
Allen, who welcomed them with the large-handed hospitality of 
the old colonial days, fed and clothed them, and even proposed 
(there being but few whites on the island) that Told, who was 
better educated than the rest, should settle in the place and marry 
one of his daughters. This advantageous, and even ideal offer, 
for Allen was immensely rich in flocks and herds, being declined 
with thanks, he gave them forty shillings each, and franked them 
to Sandwich on the mainland. Making their way through 
Hanover, they were treated with the same liberality by the New 
Englanders, though they were gravely rebuked for travelling on 
Sunday. At last Silas reached Boston, where he lived for four 
months. Of the Bostonians of that day, he speaks with unreserved 
commendation. “Their behaviour,” he says, “is altogether 
amiable, as peacemakers; and they are naturally blessed with 
humane inclinations, together with such strict order and economy 
as I never before observed; nor do I remember to have heard one 
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oath uttered, or the name of the Lord mentioned, save upon a 
religious occasion, during the time I tarried at that place.” 

Restless as Ulysses, Silas did not yet quit the sea. . After 
visiting his home in England, he sailed to Old Calabar as gunner 
of the slaver Amoretta, and subsequently served in the Ann and 
Judith. Then he went a voyage to the Mediterranean, whence 
returning, he was pressed, after the inhuman fashion of those 
days, off the Isle of Wight, and transferred to the Phenix man-of- 
war. Here his captain, one Trivil Caley by name, was a pious 
man, who differed as much from the sea-officers of Smollett as 
his two lieutenants closely resembled those worthies. In this 
environment, Told’s boyish instincts, which had lain dormant 
during his wild seafaring life, began faintly to revive. Again he 
saw visions as of old, and listened to supernatural monitions. 
Then, one Christmas Eve, he married, choosing for his helpmate 
‘a very virtuous young woman” named Mary Verney. After 
this he went with the fleet to Lisbon, and, once more, was all but 
wrecked on those rocks of Scilly which had proved so fatal to that 
“plain gallant Man,” Sir Cloudesley Shovel. In February, 1736, 
he was paid off, and never again saw blue water. 

Bred a Churchman in his boyhood, he still clung as a man to 
his first impressions. But he was near his turning-point; and 
the behaviour of the curate of the Essex village where, on fourteen 
pounds a year, he now settled as a schoolmaster, served not a 
little to disturb his illusions. The curate loved a sea-song and a 
bowl of punch; but for this latter had not the justification of the 
Ordinary in ‘Jonathan Wild,’ namely, that punch “is nowhere 
spoken against in Scripture,” since, as he informed his guest in a 
burst of confidence, he did not (in spite of his cloth) attach any 
importance to the Scriptures at all. This, in the circumstances, 
Told thought so horrible that he promptly renounced him, though 
he can scarcely have been a very -exceptional specimen of the 
inferior clergy in the eighteenth century. Losing his school soon 
after, Told came to London, finding employments of different 
kinds. One day, in 1740, an acquaintance took him, much against 
his will, to hear Wesley at the Foundry in Moorfields, at this 
time a ruinous old building in which the Methodists met almost 
secretly and at extremely early hours. The magnetic influence 
of the preacher set him on fire. “This is the truth,” a voice 
seemed to say; and, notwithstanding the opposition of his wife, 
he became a zealous convert to Methodism. His earnestness 
attracted Wesley’s notice ; and he was ultimately placed in charge 
of the charity school in the band room at the back of the Foundry— 
a post which he filled faithfully for seven years, working from five 
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in the morning until five at night. While he was thus employed 
came what may be called the crucial moment in his career. At 
one of the early services in 1744 Wesley preached from the text, 
“T was sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not.” To the school- 
master of the Foundry the words seemed like a special revelation 
of his calling. Henceforth, until his death, he became a regular 
visitor to the condemned cells at Newgate, earning in time, as 
opposed to the “Ordinary,” the popular title of the “ Prisoner’s 
Chaplain.” From the outset he took his place in the cart with the 
convicts; and as Hogarth’s ‘ Industry and Idleness’ was published 
in 1747, there can be no reasonable doubt that he is the person 
actually intended in the plate entitled ‘The Idle ’Prentice 
Executed at Tyburn.’ Indeed, it is possible that Hogarth 
may have sketched him without knowing his name, since the 
memoir from which the above particulars are derived was not 
issued until long after the death of both. 

His life, which had been comparatively uneventful from the 
date of his leaving the sea, grows barren of personal interest at 
this point ; and his autobiography henceforth treats chiefly of the 
more notable of the malefactors with whom he was brought into 
contact. Among the strangest of his stories is that of John 
Lancaster, one of a batch of ten poor wretches sentenced to death, 
whom Told saw upon his first visit to the prison. Lancaster, who 
was a young man, had been a thief; but he had come under 
religious influences while in confinement, and he met his fate 
with a discretion and pious exaltation that moved even the sheriff 
to tears. Being without friends, there was no one to bury his 
body. It was therefore pounced upon as soon as it was cut down 
by a “surgeon’s mob,” who carried it over to Paddington for 
dissection. They had no sooner departed than a company of 
eight sailors armed with truncheons appeared upon the scene. 
Whether they had hoped to rescue the dead man is not stated, 
but they were apparently in search of him. Learning from an 
old woman who sold gin what had happened, they went after the 
“‘surgeon’s mob” and recovered the corpse. Having obtained it, 
they paraded it about the suburbs, two at a time, until they were 
tired; and finally deposited it by common consent on a chance 
doorstep. A startling result followed. The noise which this 
made in the neighbourhood brought down the frightened old 
woman of the house, who found it was the dead body of her son! 

Told speaks of the hanging of Lancaster and his companions as 
more like a fair than an awful execution, and his words, in fact, 
are almost a description of Hogarth’s print. ‘There was a very 
crowded concourse,” he says, “ among whom were numberless gin 
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and gingerbread vendors, accompanied by pickpockets of almost 
every denomination in London.” In the years to come he must 
often have witnessed that scene again. Now and then, under the 
indiscriminate rigour of the law, the cases were exceptionally 
piteous. Such, for example, was that of a young man named 
Coleman, who was hung on unsufficient evidence; such again 
that of Mary Edmonson, a poor girl who suffered on Kennington 
Common upon a charge of murdering her aunt—a charge of 
which, as the event proved, she was absolutely guiltless. Another 
case which Told narrates presents something of the sensational 
element which characterised that of John Lancaster. Four 
gentlemen, one being a naval officer, got drunk at an election 
dinner ; took the road for a frolic; and robbed an Essex farmer. 
The farmer followed them to Chelmsford ; they were taken, tried, 
and sentenced to be hanged. Many efforts were made in their 
behalf; but King George II. was inexorable. ‘His subjects,” he 
said, “ were not to be in bodily fear, and suffer the loss of their 
property, merely through a capricious, wanton whim.” Morgan, 
the naval officer, however, was engaged to a lady of rank, a 
daughter (according to Told) of the Duke of Hamilton. His 
jiancée was untiring in her appeals to the King to spare her 
lover’s life, persisting up to the very day preceding the execution, 
when His Majesty at last yielded to her importunity so far as 
to consent to a reprieve at the gallows’ foot. Told, who had 
visited the unhappy convicts repeatedly during their confinement, 
and was present as usual, only learned of this decision by seeing 
Morgan fall fainting to the ground under the shock of the 
announcement. At first he thought it was a rescue; but he was 
reassured when he found the respited man seated in a coach beside 
the lady who had so devotedly pleaded his cause. The other three 
were hanged. 

The last of those of whom Told gives an account was the 
infamous and notorious Mrs. Elizabeth Brownrigg, of Fleur de 
Lys Court, Fetter Lane, who, in Canning’s parody of Southey, 


“‘whipp’d two female ’prentices to death 
And hid them in the coal-hole.” 


He had many interviews with her, and seems to have fully 
believed in her complete contrition and repentance. He rode 
with her in the cart to Tyburn; and, in the frontispiece to an 
edition of his autobiography published at Salford in 1806, she is 
depicted much in the position of Thomas Idle in Hogarth’s print, 
with Told seated at her side. But, if one may judge from the 
“authentick Narrative” published by Mr. Urban in September, 
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1767, she is not a malefactor with whom it is possible to 
sympathise greatly. Told’s ministrations to her and to the other 
inmates of Newgate, it should be added, were not accomplished 
without difficulty ; and vested interests, in the shape of keepers 
and Ordinary, were often arrayed against him—his clerical 
brother, Mr. Taylor, especially taking an infinity of pains to 
harass and obstruct him in his pious offices. But his invincible 
tenacity of purpose triumphed over all obstacles, and he was even 
able to effect some minor reforms in the prison itself. Nor were 
his exertions confined to Newgate alone, for, in process of time, 
he visited (he says) “every prison, as well as every workhouse, in 
and about London, and frequently travelled to almost every town 
within twelve miles of the metropolis.” 

In December, 1778, at the age of sixty-eight, Silas Told’s life of 
obscure and unselfish usefulness came to an end. But the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for that date, though it records the departure from 
this world of “ Hannah Snell, the well-known female soldier, who 
was found dead on a heath in Warwickshire,” devotes no obituary 
line to the patient ‘“ prisoners’ chaplain ” from whose lips so many 
hapless beings had heard their last words of comfort and consolation. 
His best epitaph is to be found in Wesley’s ‘ Journal’:—“ On the 
20th of December, 1778, I buried what was mortal of honest Silas 
Told. For many years he attended the malefactors in Newgate 
without fee or reward; and I suppose no man for this hundred 
years has been so successful in that melancholy office. God had 
given him peculiar talents for it, and he had amazing success 
therein. The greatest part of those whom he attended died in 
peace, and many of them in the triumph of faith.” 


Austin Dosson. 


to 
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Sanny Kemble. 
DIED, JANUARY 15, 1893. 


Gone that bright spirit and that noble mind! 
The world seems poorer and our hearts seem less 
Seeing her place so left to emptiness, 

While we, who held her dear, linger behind, 
Perchance ennobled in our poor mankind 

By passing converse with such graciousness,— 
The speech so wit-o’erlaid, so wisdom fraught, 
We marvelled at her teaching while she taught, 
And smiled withal at its fine humanness, 
Casting its ray of light to aid us blind. 


Who that once felt the overwhelming scorn 
Those flashing eyes, that quiv’ring lip pourtrayed 
For all the pettiness of this world born, 

For half a word by falsehood’s tongue conveyed, 
Could once forget what in her nature lay, 


Or not be greater in himself alway? 
* * * * * 


Pile here your wreaths; ’tis true the spirit’s fled ; 


The body rests beside its own loved dead.* 
N. T. B. 


* Frances Anne Kemble was buried at Kensal beside the grave of her 
dearly-loved father, Charles Kemble. 
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Rain Clouds.” 


A HONEYMOON EPISODE. 
By W. R. WALKES. 





“ What though the heaven be lowering now, 
And look with a contracted brow ? 
We shall discover, by-and-by, 
A repurgation of the sky ; 
And when those clouds away are driven, 
Then will appear a cheerful heaven.”—Herrick. 


CHARACTERS. 


Dick (Who has recently married Gwendolen). 
GWENDOLEN (Recently married to Dick). 


Scene: Sitting-room in the village-inn at Cairngrossan, in the 
Highlands. The room is furnished with the frugal simplicity 
characteristic of such houses of entertainment. On the walls 
area few dingy prints, a decayed stuffed salmon in a glass 
case, and a small bookcase composed of three boards held 
together by cords, and containing a few dilapidated volumes. 


(GWENDOLEN is discovered seated at a table; she takes up a book, 
glances at it hurriedly, throws it down, looks at her watch, thew 
vises and paces up and down). Oh dear! Ohdear! What can 
have become of him? Ten o'clock! and he went out at half-past 
nine! I’m certain something has happened. The path up the 
glen will be awfully slippery from the rain, and the darling is so 
bold and reckless—and if his foot should have slipped! Oh!— 
(covering her face with her hands) I can’t bear to think of it !—he’d 
roll right down that nasty sloping wood, and bruise his beautiful 
head—or something against a horrid tree—or something. Suppose 
he should now be lying on his back, stunned and speechless, 
calling in vain upon his Gwenny! I can’t bear it any longer! 
No matter what the weather, I must fly to him at once. (Rushes 
towards door, then stops suddenly.) Stop! What's that? I do 
believe—yes—here he is at last ! 


* The right of public representation is reserved. 
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Dick (Enters). 

Gwen. (Flies to him). My darling ! 

Diox (Embraces her). My pet! 

Gwen. You are quite, quite safe? 

Dick. Quite! 

Gwen. (With a sigh of relief). Thank heaven! 

Dick (Dryly). Yes. I managed to walk to the top of the glen 
and back without danger to life or limb. 

Gwen. What a brave, clever darling! But I was getting so 
frightened. 

Dicx. Frightened, my precious ? 

Gwen. Yes. Do you know how long you have been away? A 
whole half-hour. 

Dick. Not more than that? It seemed an eternity. 

Gwen. (Embraces him fondly). My dearest! 

Dics. My sweetest ! 

Gwen. Hubby will never leave little wifey so long again, will 
he? 

Dick. Never! 

Gwen. Not while life shall last? Promise! 

Dick. I swea—but stop—— 

Gwen. (Draws away). You hesitate ? 

Dick. I was only thinking, my love, that when our honeymoon 
is over and we return home—to our home—I shall have to go to 
Chambers occasionally. 

Gwen. Chambers! Oh! 

Dicx. But look here !—I’ll tell you what I'll do—telegraph every 
morning that I’ve arrived safely, and always come home to lunch. 

Gwen. No, no! (sadly). You are growing tired of my society. 
I am no longer all in all to you. 

Dick. But, my dear Gwenny, you forget. When a barrister 
forsakes his briefs, the briefs very soon forsake the barrister. 

Gwen. Briefs, indeed! You never had one! 

Dick. But I may some day; sol must go to the Temple now 
and then. 

Gwen. Then let me go with you—do! I will sit quite quietly 
and hold your hand while you work. And if you ever had to 
make a speech to a judge in Court, I’m sure you'd do it much 
better if I were by your side, squeezing your hand, and looking 
lovingly into your eyes. 

Dick. But, my darling, the Court might object. 

Gwen. (Indignantly). Object? Do you mean to tell me that 
any judge in the land would dare to separate two loving 
hearts ! 
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Dick. Rather! There’s one that dares to do it all day long. 

Gwen. Who.is he ? 

Dick. The President of the Divorce Court. 

Gwen. Oh, Dick! How can you joke on such a serious 
subject ? 

Dick (Gloomily). Joke! I! In weather like this? I feel 
about as full of jokes as a comic paper. (Walks to window.) Jove! 
how it is coming down! 

Gwen. But you haven’t told me. What does it look like out- 
side—from the top of the glen? 

Dicx. Worse than ever. 

Gwen. (Dismayed). Worse? 

Dick. Yes, the same old watering-pot downpour. 

Gwen. And it’s been like this for three whole days. 

Dick. Three whole days! (moodily). 

Gwen. And there is no sign of change ! 

Dicx. Not one. Every time I tap that beastly old barometer 
it laughs in my face—and drops an inch. 

Gwen. (Cheerfully). Well, never mind, darling. Let’s treat 
the weather with the contempt it deserves. For my part, so long 
as I have got my Dick, I can laugh at the rain. 

Dick. And so can I. For all the sunlight I require is the 
brightness that sparkles in my Gwenny’s eyes. 

Gwen. Oh Dick! 

Dick. Oh Gwenny! (They embrace.) 

Gwen. And now, what shall we do to pass the morning ? 

Dicx. Well, I suppose we can’t have breakfast all over again ? 

Gwen. Of course not, you greedy boy. 

Dick (Looks at watch). And it’s four mortal hours till lunch. 

Gwen. But we are forgetting. There’s the post to look forward 
to—three days’ letters. Come now, let’s guess who they'll be from! 

Dick (Gloomily). We may guess, but we shall never know. 

Gwerx. Why not? 

Dick. Because, as the Highland Railway is flooded for miles, 
our correspondence is probably reposing at the bottom of the Tay, 
dissolving into pulp, and disagreeing: with the salmon. 

Gwen. Oh Dick! not really? Our letters all lost! It’s 
positively awful! Dick, I can’t bear it any longer. Let us pack 
up at once and go home. 

Dick. Go home! How can we, when the railway’s impassable ? 

Gwen. But is there no other way ? 

Dick. None, except through the air, and the village shop is out 
of balloons. 


Gwen. (Pacing up and down). Oh, why did we ever come to 
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this horrid place? If we had only gone to Paris—dear, delightful 
Paris! 

Dick. That, my darling, was my suggestion. “Iwas you who 
insisted upon Scotland. 

Gwen. But you had no business to give in to me. 

Dick. Not when you declared that if I didn’t consent to a 
honeymoon in the Highlands you'd throw me over ? 

Gwen. Nonsense! It was your duty, as my future husband, to 
have compelled me to defer to your superior judgment. 

Dick. And risk losing you altogether ? 

Gwen. Not a bit of it! As if any girl would have put off her 
marriage when her wedding-frock was ready—fitting like a glove 
and looking a dream. (Severely.) Really Dick! such weakness on 
your part makes me tremble for our future. 

Dick (Nettled). You needn’t tremble, that'll be all right ; for 
I'll take the hint and act differently in the future. 

Gwen. What do you mean ? 

Dick. That, as you seem to wish it, I'll always put my foot 
down—hard. 

Gwen. What! You tell me deliberately that you intend to 
bully me? Only three weeks married and it has come to this! 
(Whimpers.) Oh, mamma! mamma! 

Dick (With a show of alarm). Oh, I say, Gwenny, leave mamma 
alone for the present. She’s happy enough at Harrogate, washing 
away the gout and wearing out the bath chairs. 

Gwen. Not so far away, sir, but that my cry of sorrow could 
reach her. One word from me, and no matter what the weather, 
she’d fly to me at once. 

Dick (To himself). Fly? Yes, she might manage it that way, 
and when she was tired of flying, she could swim. (To 
Gwendolen.) But there, my love, don’t get upset! I didn’t mean 
to be unkind, | 


Gwen. (Weeping). And you won’t really bul-bully poor little 
Gwenny ? 

Dick. Bully my little peach-blossom! If I ever caught myself 
doing such a thing, I’d knock myself down. So let’s kiss and 
make it up. (Kisses her lightly and walks to window.) 

Gwen. (Pouting). What a cold, distant kiss ! 

Dick (Impatiently). Cold! Nonsense! All your fancy? 
Perhaps it was the damp—it gets into everything. 

Gwen. That’s the second time to-day you've joked on a serious 
subject. (Sadly.) But there, I expected it. I knew you were 
getting tired of me. I noticed it last night at dinner. 

Dick. At dinner! What do you mean? 
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Gwen. (Half-whimpering). You never kissed me between the 
courses as you used to do, and for the first time we drank out of 
separate glasses ; and although you held my hand through soup 
and fish, you dropped it at the joint. 

Dicx. Because I wanted to use my knife. 

Gwen. A poor excuse! If you cared for me as once you did, 
love would have found out a way. 

Dick. I doubt it ; love may be all-powerful—rule the world and 
so forth—but it can’t cut up tough mutton. But come, come, 
Gwenny, I’m awfully sorry, I am really; and look here! I tell 
you what I'll do to make up for it (places his arm round her waist) ; 
we'll sit like this all through lunch, and we’ll have only one plate 
and one fork and one piece of bread between us. 

Gwen. (Claps her hands with joy). Oh, how nice! And Pil 
feed you and you shall feed me. Won’t it be delightful ! 

Dick. Yes: but lunch is a long way off yet. (Looks at watch.) 
If we'd only got something to read; but, hang it all, there isn’t a 
book in the place except these miserable specimens (takes up each 
book in turn); a back number of the Bicycle News and Fome’s 
Book of Martyrs. 

Gwen. Horrid things! I’ve looked at them—and such pictures! 
Nothing but pneumatic tyres and burning Christians. 

Dicx. Oh, Gwen, what can we do to pass the time ? 

Gwen. Dick! I’ve an idea! 

Dick. You have? What a treasure it is! Well? 

Gwen. We'll sit—ah—close together, and you shall tell me 
how much you love me. 

Dick (Aghast). For three hours and three-quarters ? 

Gwen. Yes, such a nice long time! and we'll begin again 
directly after lunch. 

Dick. But I did nothing else all day yesterday and the day 
before. 

Gwen. Oh, but Dick, you used to tell me that your heart was 
so full it would take years to unload it. 

Dick. So it would, of course; I was only afraid I might bore 
you. 

Gwen. Bore me? I could listen for ever. (Smothers a yawn.) 

Dick. And you won’t go to sleep, as you did yesterday, just as 
I am coming to the tender passages ? 

Gwen. Oh, Dick, of course not, 

Dick (Despondently). Very well then, come along—we'll make 
a start. 

Gwen. I'll sit here, (sits on a footstool, L.) and you get a chair 
and sit close by me. 
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Dick (Goes up to get a chair, and glances out of the window). 
Look at the rain! Ill be hanged if I know where all the water 

comes from—and what irritates me so is that the natives seem to 

revel in it. Look at that Highland chieftain chap walking away ! 

he must be wet through to the skin—and yet he’s whistling—- 

positively whistling “‘ Ye Banks and Braes,” or some such ridiculous 

air—happy beggar! (Glances again.) Why, it’s old Macfarlane— 

the apology for a postman. Then, by Jove, Gwenny, our letters 

must have come! 

Gwen. (Jumps up). Letters! And they’re not lost after all! 
Thank goodness! Oh, Dick, run and get them—quick ! 

Dick. Rather! (Runs out of the room quickly.) 

Gwen. Oh, I’m so glad they’ve come, for we were certainly 
getting a little tiffy; but now with plenty of letters we shall be 
as happy as possible, and will snap our fingers at the weather. 

Dick (Appears at the door with a pile of letters in his hands, and 
speaks to someone outside). Thank you, Mrs. Fraser! Only 
Monday’s letters, eh? Well, they’re better than nothing, aren’t 
they, Gwenny ? 

Gwen. I should think so indeed. 

Dick (Sorting letters). 

Gwen. (Impatiently). Come—quick, dear! Give me mine! 

Dick (Hands letters to Gwen and moves away with his own, 
without noticing it, he drops a letter on the floor). Now, look 
here, Gwenny, we must be very economical—read slowly, and 
make them last as long as possible. 

Gwen. Yes, dear (she has moved away with letters, and stands deep 
én thought for a moment ; then returns to Dick.). Oh, Dick dear, 
I’m afraid I’ve been nasty and cross this morning; it was all the 
horrid weather—and—and haying nothing to do. 

Dick. Of course, my love. 

Gwen. But we’re all right now, aren’t we ? (showing letters) and 
we'll never quarrel again, will we? Never! 

Bik Dick. Never, never again! (They embrace, and then sit down to 
D4 examine letters.) 

Gwen. Oh, such a lovely lot! Let me see! From Mary, dear 
old Mary! Such a good girl, Mary! It will be full of advice— 
duties of a married woman—tresponsibilities of life—I know. Mary 
shall wait. Kitty’s writing! Ah, this will be fun; lots of gossip 
and scandal—and such a fat one, too. I'll keep it till last. From 
mamma! Dear mamma! It will be all about symptoms and 
doctors. I don't think I ought to read it yet; I must wait until 
I feel more sympathetic. 

Dick. Mine are a poor lot—scarcely anything but circulars. 
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What can a man in a Highland inn want with Oriental screens 
and best Wallsend coal? (Tears up circulars.) 

Gwen. Oh, here’s one from George (opens it). What can he be 
writing about? You remember Cousin George, don’t you, Dick? 

Dick. What, that bounder—I mean George Bailey? Oh, yes, I 
remember him. And do you mean to say that he has had the 
impertinence to write to you? 

Gwen. Impertinence? What do you mean? Isn’t he my 

cousin? But, of course, I forgot; you were always jealous of 
' George, weren’t you ? 

Dick. I jealous? My dear Gwendolen, what a preposterous 
idea ! 

Gwen. Now don’t tell fibs. Don’t yon remember how angry 
you were at the Joplings’ dance when I gave him a waltz I had 
promised to you? 

Dick. That was solely on your account. 

Gwen. Mine? 

Dick. Yes, he’s such a shocking bad dancer—romps round the 
room like an animated idol. 

GweEN. Possibly ; (pointedly) clever men seldom waltz well. 

Dick. Clever! Why, he was ploughed three times for “ Mods,” 
and left Oxford without taking his degree. 

Gwen. That was because his health was bad. 

Dick. Yes, too many brandies and sodas. 

Gwen. He was led astray, poor fellow! Open-hearted, genial 
men often drink more than is good for them. 

Dick. But not at other people’s expense. 

Gwen. How can you say such a thing! He is the most 
generous of men. See what charming presents he used to give 
me ! 

Dick (Savagely). Oh, did he? Well,I hope he paid for them. 

Gwen. Of course he did. George is the very soul of honour, 
you can see it in his face. 

Dick. I beg your pardon; I never saw anything there but rea 
hair and pimples. 

Gwen. Well, I don’t care what you say, I’m very fond of him. 

Dick (father savagely). Oh, are you? 

Gwen. And as he’s my cousin it’s your duty to like him too. 

Dick (Ironically). Ob, very well then, I'll recant at once. I 
think George Bailey a charming, delightful fellow; dances 
divinely, and is as sober as a judge; has the complexion of a 
Venus, and the learning of a Bacon. Only this I will say, that if 
I had to choose between his friendship and that of a cannibal, I'd 
take my chance of being fricasseed. 
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Gwen. (Who has been reading her letter with interest, and has 
only heard the last sentence.) Fricasseed? No, darling, Mrs. 
Fraser couldn’t manage it, so I said we'd have it cold for lunch. 

Dick (Annoyed). Oh! 

Gwen. (Reading letter with great interest) No; how very 
strange—just fancy that—what a curious coincidence! Oh, Dick, 
whatever do you think ? 

Dick. (Who has been fidgeting.) Think!-' That if you have any 
information to impart, I should prefer not to receive it in inter- 
jections. 

Gwen. (Still reading, and not noticing his remark). It’s really 
most extraordinary ! 

Dick. Oh, is it? Well, that’s all right! 

Gwen. And in such dreadful weather, too. 

Dick. Yes, that must be a drawback. 

Gwen. And he loathes wet weather. 

Dick. Sensible man, whoever he is! 

Gwen. But I shall be very glad to see him. 

Dick. Will you? And who may “he” be? 

Gwen. Why, Cousin George. 

Dick. George Bailey ! 

Gwen. Yes. (Looks wp.) Oh, of course, I haven’t told you. 
He is on his way to Scotland—here—and he’s going to look us up 
in passing. 

Dick. What! 

Gwen. Won’t it be pleasant ? 

Dick. Pleasant! Look here, Gwendolen, I have no desire to 
appear unfriendly to any of your highly respectable family, but 
if George Bailey enters this house, I leave it. 

Gwen. Really, Dick, such jealousy is quite unreasonable. I 
never cared for him a bit in that way. 

Dick. I am not so sure of it. At any rate, he was awfully gone 
on you—in his stupid, asinine way. 

Gwen. Nonsense, he cared for me only as a cousin. Why, if it 
comes to that, I might just as well be annoyed about that horrid 
Mrs. Desborough, whom everybody thought once you were going 
to marry. You know you were fond of her. 

Dick. Nothing of the kind. Fanny Desborough is a dear, sweet 
creature, and I have the honour to regard myself as her intimate 
friend. 

Gwen. An honour shared by many of your sex, and very few of 
mine. 

Dick. Of course, the women are jealous of her wit and beauty. 

Gwen. (Contemptuously). Wit! Beauty! The one she borrows 
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from the Sporting Times, and the other she buys in Bond 
Street. 

Drox (Gravely). And you can say such a thing as that of my 
friend ? Gwendolen—you—you shock me. 

Gwen. No worse than what you said about mine. 

Dick. I only spoke the plain unvarnished truth. 

Gwen. So do I. 

Dick. I know that George Bailey is over head and ears in debt. 

Gwen. And I know that Fanny Desborough dyes her hair. 

Dick. Not a bit of it. 

Gwen. Of course you know. Is the lock you carry about brown 
or golden—or a little bit of both, like the hairwash advertise- 
ments ? 

Dick. My dear Gwendolen, you are talking nonsense. 

Gwen. Not at all. You were madly in love with her. 

Dicx. Then why didn’t I marry her ? 

Gwen. She wouldn’t have you, Isuppose. But no, that couldn’t 
have been the reason. She’d marry anybody—and jump at the 
chance; she’s a cruel, heartless flirt. See how she treated poor 
George Bailey! 

Dicx. Pooh! He only proposed to her out of pique, because 
you wouldn’t have him. 

Gwen. Nonsense! 

Dick. Well, she didn’t jump at him. 

Gwen. No, because she hoped to catch you. 

Drox. Nothing of the sort. Besides, I have always regarded her 
as a sister. 

Gwen. Sister indeed! More like a mother, I should say; she’s 
old enough. But there, you can’t deceive me (catches sight of letter 
on the ground). What’s this! (picks it up). Why, it’s Fanny 
Desborough’s handwriting! So, sir, you actually correspond 
with that woman under my very nose. You love her still; I 
knew it!—and——(bursts ; into tears); oh, mamma! mamma! 
Take me home, take me home! 

Dick (Softening). Oh, I say, Gwenny, don’t take on like this! 
How can I convince you that—— ? 

Gwen. (Suddenly). Will you tell me at once the contents of 
that letter ? 

Dick. Of course I will. (Opens the letter and glances through tt.) 
By Jove! What a surprise! Now this is remarkable! 

Gwen. (Impatiently). Oh, don’t go on in that irritating way, 
but tell me at once. 

Dick (Not noticing her). I call it quite a coincidence. 

Gwen. (Angrily). What is? What is? 
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Dick. She’s going for a driving tour in the Highlands with 
some one—can’t make out the name—and will pass near Cairn- 
grossan. She’s got our address from the Mater, and is going to 
look us up. 

Gwen. (Astounded). Mrs. Desborough here ? 

Dick. Yes, won’t it be jolly! She’sso bright and amusing, you 
know. How she will wake us up! 

Gwen. (Solemnly). She will never wake me up. 

Dick. What do you mean ? 

Gwen. That if you insist upon receiving that woman here, 
I am determined (moves to window), directly the weather clears, 
to go away for ever, and—and (bursts into tears) drown 
myself. 

Dick (Alarmed). Drown yourself? Oh, my darling! (Then as 
if suddenly struck with an idea). Ah! now I understand, now 
I see through your subterfuge. Drown yourself? Not a bit 
of it! You are going to Bailey, of course he’s near at hand— 
you know where. Great heavens! only three weeks married and 
it’s come to this! But don’t go out—don’t get your feet wet! 
await his coming here, for by that time I shall have gone—for 
ever. 

Gwen. Gone? Where? 

Dick. (Wildly). Anywhere! Central Africa, South America— 
any place where I can kill something—legally. 

Gwen. (Alarmed). Oh, but Dick, you’re sucha bad shot. You'll 
cet killed yourself. 

Dick. And a good thing too, for then I shall at least make one 
living creature happy. 

Gwen. Mrs. Desborough, I suppose ? 

I)icx. No; some healthy, hungry lion with a large appetite. 
So farewell for ever (glances out of the window)—that is, as soon 
as this beastly rain stops. 

Gwen. (Weeping). Oh Dick! (Recovers hevself) I mean, please 
yourself, sir—you can’t deceive me. I know your object, and all 
I say is that if you wish to go to your Mrs. Desborough, go! 
(Short pause.) 

Dick. And so it has come to this already! And the bond between 
us that not an hour ago seemed strong as steel is to be shattered 
asunder by a simple change in the weather; and the first bit of 
blue sky that appears parts us for ever; (glances out of window) 
and, by Jove! there it is, as big as a lady’s lace handkerchief. 

Gwen. Really! (looks out). Yes, the rain has stopped at last. 

Dick. So now, I suppose, we must say—good-bye ? 

Gwen. Oh, Dick, how can you ? 
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Dick (With a burst). I can’t, there—and what’s more, I 
won't ! 

Gwen. (Lovingly). Nor I. 

Dick. Oh, Gwenny ! 

Gwen. Oh, Dick! (They embrace.) 

Dick. That blue sky has saved us. 

Gwen. Yes; for it was all the horrid rain. 

Dick. Of course, for we love each other as much as ever. 

Gwen. More. 

Dicx. But how about George? 

Gwen. Oh, bother George, I hate him. If he comes I won’t see 
him—even if he’s wet through. I'll lend him an umbrella, and 
send him about his business. 

Dick. My darling! Andas for Fanny Desborough—whom I am 
now learning to loathe—if she calls we'll be not at home—say 
we’ve gone to a picnic, and won’t be back for a week; so put on 
your wraps and we'll clear out at once. 

Gwen. Very well, dear. (Goes up stage to door.) 

Dick. (Glances out of window). Hullo! Here’s old Macfarlane 
again! Must have brought to-day’s letters ! 

Gwen. Get them at once, dear; (Dick goes out) and we'll take 
them with us. 

Dick (Re-enters with letters). Here you are! (ives letters.) 
Why, here’s another from Fanny ! 

Gwen. And another from George! (Both read.) 

Dick. By Jove! 

Gwen. Good gracious ! 

Dick. Fanny is actually married to George after all. 

Gwen. And George has positively married Fanny. 

Dick (Reads). “ Quiet wedding—kept it dark—no fuss—gave 
you a hint.” Oh, Gwenny! how I have wronged you! 

Gwen. Oh, Dick! forgive my shameful suspicion! (Hinbrace.) 
Then they’re coming here on their honeymoon. 

Dick. Of course. 

Gwen. Oh, I’m so glad, aren’t you ? 

Dick. Awfully. 

Gwen. Won’t it be fun? 

Dick. Rather! What a rare good time we shall have! 

Gwen. (Reads). “ Expect to be with you at half-past ten.” 

Dick. Then they'll be here immediately. 

Gwen. (Dances up to window). How exciting! And look, 
Dick, the sun is actually shining at last. 


Dick (Who has come to window). And see, there’s a mail phaeton 
turning the corner! 
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Gwen. And they’re in it! 

Dick. By Jove! so they are! 

Born. How are you? Howare you? (Waving handkerchiefs.) 

Dicx. Come along, Gwen! Let’s run down and welcome them. 
(They move to door.) Good old George! 

Gwen. Dear Fanny! Oh, Dick! the rain clouds have cleared 
away just in time. 

Curratn. 
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Boscombe. 


Tuere is a great difference of opinion with respect to the climate 
of Bournemouth. Is it a warm place in winter? Is it a hot 
place in summer? There are a great many people who decline to 
visit it because it is so relaxing. As a frequent visitor to this 
charming health resort, I am strongly of opinion that the spécialité 
of the climate at Bournemouth is its dryness. It is cold in the 
winter, but dry, and the cold may be avoided by walking in the 
public gardens, or in the lanes sheltered by the pines. There is 
plenty of sun, and very little fog or snow. When intending 
tourists are advised to visit Bournemouth in the summer, they 
refuse as if it were an invitation to the infernal regions. Now, 
Bournemouth is one of the coolest—if not the coolest—places in 
the south of England. About twelve o’clock in the morning 
a delightfully fresh breeze rises from the bay. In fact, I 
consider the air at Bournemouth as bracing and invigorating. 
It is peculiarly suitable, as far as my medical experience goes, to 
people advanced in life, as is shown by the frequent occurrence 
of dignified old gentlemen, who have long passed the age allotted 
to man, proudly leading up blushing brides to the altar. An 
old lady, who had taken a house in the Manor Road, brought her 
carriage-horses, which had never given her a moment’s uneasiness. 
They had their usual supply of corn, but owing, no doubt, to the 
pure and invigorating air they were enjoying, actually ran away, 
to the disgust and horror of the fat coachman, who could not 
comprehend the situation. But my great argument is this: 
Would it be possible for the Bournemouth people to quarrel so, 
if they had a relaxing climate? Certainly not. Formerly they 
used to squabble about religious matters; now the battle rages 
over local improvements—under-cliff drives and pavilions. When 
Father Ignatius came to unfold his views on religion and the 
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ended in a free fight; and if there were a meeting to discuss 
where the new pavilion, for the benefit of visitors, should be 
placed, it would inevitably end in a similar manner, with a plenti- 
ful use of tables and chairs as instruments of warfare. Luckily 
the contest is carried out by the correspondents in the local 
papers, with the most astounding vivacity and utter contempt for 
each other’s opinions. London journals have just joined in the 
fray, and are holding up to execration the ground landlords, who 
have put a stop to the absurd project of an under-cliff drive, 
which would destroy the beautiful sands, and ruin the finances of 
the town. If you want to ruin a man, give him a small property, 
with a sea wall. The neighbouring town of Southbourne, a place 
of refinement and culture, but rather ambitious, built an under- 
cliff drive, which was very soon knocked by the sea into inde- 
scribable atoms. 

Then a lively journal pours the vials of its wrath on the old fogies 
and veterans, who are accused of obstructing progress. But there 
are two kinds of progress, as I heard Mr. Disraeli say one day in 
the House of Commons: progress to heaven, and progress to—the 
devil. I think the march of progressive parties everywhere is in 
the latter direction. Of course, old fogies who come to Bourne- 
mouth to lead a quiet life ought to see their money chucked into 
the sea without a murmur; but veterans are men of a different 
character. They are, perhaps, rather inclined to court-martial 
anybody who differs from them in opinion, and are apt to cry out 
with a stentorian voice, “ Silence in the ranks!” but they are fore- 
most in every good work, profound in the administration of 
justice, and with their martial stride and majestic deportment, 
are the ornaments of all ‘the watering-places I frequent. But 
veterans will certainly object to part with their money in order 
to support the wild extravagances of local faddists. 

I have been lately staying at. Boscombe, and have been 
astonished at the changes that have taken place in the district. 
The quiet village has become a large town. Other places 
have been progressing, but Boscombe has been advancing 
by leaps and bounds. Omnibuses with horses three abreast, 
hansom cabs, carriages of every description roll along the Christ- 
church Road; whilst butcher boys race about with a con- 
centrated fury (the other day I nearly fell a victim to one 
of these marauders, whose war cry of “Now, old gent!” still 
rings in my ears), and there seem to be as many carpenters 
and bricklayers as were engaged in the construction of the 
Tower of Babel. New buildings are rising in every direction ; 
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and the next census will show an astounding increase in the 
population. 

Some people may ask, “Where on earth is Boscombe?” The 
popular Duke of Connaught seems to have had some doubt on the 
point, for after being paraded on his visit to Bournemouth 
through the not very picturesque part of the town, he proceeded 
at night to open the magnificent Boscombe Arcade, which is 
said to be the finest in England (some say in Europe). He 
was naturally astonished to see such a building and such illu- 
minations everywhere, and asked, “ How far is Boscombe from 
Bournemouth?” evidently imagining that a population which 
could raise such a glorious structure could not be a mere 
appendage to its neighbour. Boscombe, in fact, is an “outlying 
district,” incorporated with Bournemouth, but now rapidly 
developing itself to such an extent that considerable jealousy has 
been aroused amongst some of the rulers of Bournemouth, who do 
not seem anxious to accelerate its progress. 

We learn in Boswell’s delightful biography of Dr. Johnson, how 
the great man when visiting in different towns revelled in joining 
in the local squabbles which seem to be characteristic of seaside 
resorts. When he was at Plymouth he found the inhabitants 
engaged in a fierce quarrel with a new town which had arisen two 
miles off as a rival to the old. Dr. Johnson, it is written, well 
knowing, “ from his sagacity and just observation of human nature, 
that it is certain that if a man hates at all, he will hate his 
next neighbour, concluded that this rising town could not but 
excite the envy and jealousy of the old; he therefore set himself 
resolutely on the side of the town, the established town in which 
his lot was cast, considering it as a kind of duty to stand by 
it.” The new town consisted of a population which had grown 
round Plymouth Dock. They were called the “ Dockers,” 
who had meekly petitioned the mother town to supply 
them with some of the water with which Plymouth was 
amply endowed. This not unreasonable request was sternly 
refused. Dr. Johnson was violent in opposition to such a 
proposal, roaring out, “No, no! I am against the Dockers ; 
I am a Plymouth man. Rogues! let them die of thirst. 
They shall not have a drop.” There is almost a similar dispute 
now raging between Boscombe and Bournemouth. Boscombe has 
one serious defect : there is no cliff with seats, where invalids and 
others can enjoy the beauties of the scenery; but there are two 
acres of gorse cliff that might be acquired for this purpose. 
Bournemouth, on the other hand, has miles of walks, shelters, and 
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seats on their cliffs, for which Boscombe has to pay a contribution ; 
but when Boscombe meekly requested that these two acres should 
be purchased, it received the same treatment as the Dockers from 
Plymouth and Oliver Twist experienced from Mr. Bumble, 
“ Asking for more.” “ Boscombe again!” cried out some local 
Jingoes. “Cliff! What do the Boscombites want with a view of 
the sea from a cliff? Let them gaze at it from the high road.” 
The worthy people who hold this language seem to think they 
are dealing with Boscombe as it was, not with Boscombe as it is. 
Roots and branches do not always agree. Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough gave a grand dinner on her birthday to all her 
descendants, and made a speech in which she said that she was 
like a great tree, herself the root and all her branches flourishing 
round her. Some irreverent laughter ensued, which was occa- 
sioned by her favourite grandson, Jack Spencer, observing that 
the branches would flourish more when the root was underground. 
Nobody at Boscombe wishes Bournemouth to be effaced ; it is only 
anxious that the root should pay more attention to the interests 
of its branch. 


Boscombe is the creation of Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, who 
has lately sold his interest in the place to an enterprising syndi- 
cate, which has completely changed the aspect of the town. 
Public auctions, aided, I am told, by champagne luncheons, have 
been the order of the day, and the wine must have been of a most 
exhilarating kind to account for the fabulous prices given for 
building land. A second syndicate has accomplished the great 
feat of building the splendid arcade. A third syndicate is now 
erecting a grand hotel, to be called the Burlington, in the 
charming grounds of Boscombe Tower, which has lately been 
taken by the hero of the Panama scandals, Dr. Cornelius Herz. 
With regard to the two latter syndicates, the wise men of 
Bournemouth prophesy that they will not be a success. But 
wise men’s prophecies are not generally fulfilled. Mr. Pitt pro- 
phesied that the war with France would be over in a few months, 
and it lasted twenty years. That keen observer of men, Lord 
Melbourne, did not believe in wise men’s predictions, but com- 
plained “that the prophecies of d d fools generally came 
right.” At any rate the two syndicates have done their best to 
ensure success, and as a wit said, “They will carry everything 
before them or leave nothing behind them,” which I suppose is 
precisely the same thing. 

But I thoroughly believe in Boscombe. Its delicious climate 
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will carry it through any amount of difficulties. It is higher and 
drier than Bournemouth. It is peculiarly suitable to invalids, 
especially in cases of bronchitis. Then it is so cheerful. Sitting 
on the terrace of the Chine Hotel, sheltered from the east wind, 
and gazing over the sand-hills at the deep blue and almost tideless 
sea, I can fancy that I am on the southern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. A distinguished artist said that it required only the 
presence of some camels striding about for him to imagine himself 
in Africa. There is a pier lately erected from which summer 
visitors can start in the splendid Bournemouth steamers to the 
lovely watering-places which adorn the neighbouring islands. At 
present there are no churches rivalling the beautiful St. Peter’s at 
Bournemouth, but they will come in time. Boscombe, though 
served by most energetic clergymen, does not seem to me so 
ecclesiastical as Bournemouth. The photographs of curates (there 
are interesting curates here) do not adorn the shop-windows, and 
quarrels about religion are unknown. 

Everybody must regret that Sir Henry Drummond Wolff has 
left Boscombe Tower, but Owls Road, which commemorates his 
exploits in political satire, Horace Road, Walpole Road, Orford 
Road—named after his Norfolk relatives—will always bring him 
back to the minds of his former neighbours, and give a literary 
flavour to the place. Boscombe is also the seat of the Poet 
Shelley’s family, and the late genial Sir Perey Shelley used 
to delight the neighbourhood with his dramatic performances in 
the theatre at Boscombe Manor. The Poet’s wife, and Godwin 
and Mary Wollstonecraft, after their stormy lives, are at rest in 
the picturesque churchyard of St. Peter’s, Bournemouth. 

Mr. Croker, in a note in Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ informs us 
that the feud between Plymouth and the Dockers was soon ended 
by concession, and I hope a similar result will end the difference 
between Boscombe and Bournemouth. The astute opponents in 
the town council of the purchase of the cliff, which is really a 
necessity for Boscombe, profess that it is an admirable project, but 
decline to advance the money to effect it. If they would visit it 
on a fine Sunday after church, and see it covered with a multitude 
of visitors from the surrounding districts in order to enjoy the 
lovely view of the sea and the Isle of Purbeck, they would relent. 
A reverend orator truly said that “it is wanted badly and sadly.” 
Bournemouth, the mother town, ought to be proud of its offspring, 
and regard it in the spirit of Horace’s “ O matre pulchra, filia 
pulchrior.” Let the union last, but Boscombe must be treated 
with justice. Nobody wants a meeting in the Gladstone Road (it 
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was not named by Sir Henry Drummond Wolff) to demand its 
repeal, The Dockers finally declined to be an appendage to 
Plymouth, and started under the name of Devonport ; but I hope, 
when I revisit Boscombe again, to find the cliff turned into 
a recreation ground, Boscombe and Bournemouth advancing in 
friendly rivalry, peace within their walls, plenteousness within 
their palaces, and no complaining in their streets. 
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At last my labour was rewarded. The acid washed away the 
dull droning of the early father’s pious meditation, and left pale 
but clear below on the vellum as he had written it the text of 
the “Great Goddess Artemis” of the Pseudo-Porphyrio. That 
treatise, of which I had first got a hint from a slip cut from one 
of its pages which I found between the leaves of a Koran in 
Nubia, I had at last tracked down through years of wandering 
and patient search, and had now uncovered in the library of the 
Monastery of St. Demetrius the Doorkeeper in Mount Athos, I 
may say that the pursuit was a miracle of sagacity, reasoning, 
and resolution. JI had spent my leisure, I had sacrificed my 
substance, I had assumed a monk’s frock and undertaken a monk’s 
vows, I had herded among the swine of the Greek regular clergy. 
But step by step I had divined that the unknown treatise of the 
Pseudo-Porphyrio would tell me what I most desired to know; 
that it existed in palimpsest under some considerable MS. of 
Sinander the Thracian on the Consubstantiality of the Word ; 
that that MS. was to be found in the Monastery of St. Demetrius ; 
and that in that lost treatise I should discover what had become 
of the sacred and ineffable Statue of Artemis, which Praxiteles 
wrought for the little known temple of the Huntress in Thera. 
And now in clear pale purple ink I read in classic Greek, like a 
whiff of fresh air in an incense-sickened shrine after that fool 
Sinander’s wretched jargon, the words for which I was longing. 
“Now, after that Lucius Mummius the Roman had despoiled 
the beautiful Corinth and was stripping each most holy shrine in 
Greece of all the statues, then I with certain others, being myself 
the fourth, feared for the Statue of the Huntress that was in 
Thera, and having anticipated the barbarian not by many days we 
laid reverent hands upon the goddess, first having duly deprecated 
her ire, and buried her in a cedar case under the promontory that 
is on the left hand to one sailing up to the landing-place, in a 
line with both the little rocks but not the great one, which 
shelter the roadstead from the south-western winds, at a spot 
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whence one having keen sight may in the harvest-time spy out 
the mainland. And we did not place the coffer deep, through 
fearing the barbarians, for the time was short. Nevertheless 
Simmias son of Hegesistratus knows the place and Eudoxus also 
the priest. . . .” 

I am I confess an amateur of statuary of the most ardent; but 
let that pass; I am also a man of the world and will not waste a 
rhapsody on unsympathetic ears. It is enough to say that I find 
obstacles in my way only to surmount them; on the whole the 
experience of those who have met me is that opposition to my 
resolve is unprofitable. 

I detached the Pseudo-Porphyrio from its case and placed it in 
the bosom of my frock. Then choosing my opportunity I sought 
the Prior. ‘Reverend Father,” said I, with a dutiful obeisance, 
“farewell! I propose to quit the monastery.” 

“Brother Librarian,” replied the Prior, “ woe unto him that 
taketh his hand from the plough. Much study has probably 
deranged your faculties. The rule of our order, as you very well 
know, binds all its members for life. Here there is no going 
back ; we pass but to the grave, and Demetrius the holy Door- 
keeper stands by the gate of his house to close it in the face of 
any who would fain pass out. Reflect; if you have finished the 
catalogue of our manuscripts after all this while, a carnal task 
and one, heaven knows, in itself useless to the community, but an 
admirable discipline of godly patience, then I will find you some 
other duty. Count me the words in the first book of the blessed 
Sinander, and the letters also, and assign to each letter in the 
alphabet the number of its occurrences.” 

“Holy father,” I responded with civility, “I came not to 
obtain your leave but to announce to you a resolution. I have 
found in your monastery what I sought, and now propose to leave 
it. Your holy company is unprofitable, and were it otherwise I 
have other matters in hand.” 

“Tf you came to find grace,” said the Prior sternly, “ you have 
not found it. English heretic! have you been trifling with us?” 

“ Dear sir,” I replied, “ why waste breath in argument? I am 
too busy to be chopping logic with you; my affairs press; I am 
going——” 

“To the Metameleion,” he cried sharply, “to the cell of 
repentance by the sea; there fasting and the scourge shall bring 
you to your senses. Ho! Matthias! John! Petrus! ho!” 

“O most inviolable and sacred father,” said I softly, taking 
him by the throat, “do you take me for a fool? I did not choose 
for my explanation a time when your lumpish brothers would be 
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at hand. See here!” said I, thrusting him on the edge of the 
terrace parapet and turning him so that he looked over into the 
surf below, “I will explain my plans a little further. I am in 
search of a certain statue of Artemis—yes, truly! a pagan. Your 
shudder argues you a better scholar than I had anticipated. It 
was because your doghole of a monastery was the gate of my 
search that I came here five years ago, a repentant and humble 
petitioner. You know that I have been a faithful librarian 
since then, and exact in all my offices; then it was necessary ; 
now it is superfluous. In the roll of which I have just robbed 
your community is the clue to the hiding-place of an inestimable 
treasure. I am going to exhume it; but as the laws of the 
kingdom of Greece are strict in this regard and would interfere 
with me objectionably, your acumen will perceive, that courtesy 
having impelled me to offer you this explanation, the explanation 
in turn compels me to waive my courtesy and to prevent you 
from betraying my design, as I see by your eye you propose to 
yourself to do. Now, dear sir,” I said, pinching his flaccid throat 
a trifle hardly, “the discipline I have gone through under your 
care has brought my body into the condition of that of an Olympian 
victor. But in surveying my mortification you have forgotten 
your own; you are as flabby as a bladder of lard in the sun; 
resistance is as impossible as it would be useless,” and giving his 
gullet a final pinch I toppled him over the parapet and watched 
his fat carcass go thumping down the rocks and take a final 
sullen plunge into the sea. 

Decision is in this life the great secret of success. I stalked 
calmly past the porter, who should have barred my way and in 
his amazement thought of nothing less, paced steadily down the 
road, turned my back for ever on that honeycomb of monks and 
gained the fishing village. The sight of gold—I had kept by me 
a little hoard—and the coolness of my lying proved an easy 
passport. They thrust me out the largest of their boats, and we 
skimmed like a gull over the Aigean. 

Speed was now essential to my purpose, and secrecy no less. 
My money was plenty for my project, and my rogues of fisher- 
men, honest by compulsion, and by nature corsairs, chimed in 
with my purpose for the moment gleefully. At Syra we laid in 
a mattock or two, a rope and so forth, and provided ourselves 
with a goat’s-milk cheese, some raisins and a skin of wine; I 
changed my attire, and so, on an easy breeze and in the last 
sunlight of a still September day, we pushed into Santorin. I 
let my knaves wander where they would, for I had told them 
nothing, and so they had nothing but the will to betray. But 
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for me the temple itself was my only resting-place, and straight I 
struck up ,the crumbling path, which winds through the black 
volcanic ashes, and with a beating heart reached the point of the 
promontory. 

Yes! above the cake which ages and convulsions of nature had 
heaped upon the rock there still appeared, like the last of the 
sinners struggiing with the Flood, two columns and two capitals 
above the soil. Repute held the place haunted, and generations 
of islanders had religiously shunned it, so that the gift of a bad 
name for once had preserved the recipient. The farmer had not 
made the place his quarry, nor had the pious Christian defaced 
its sculptures, nor the antiquary filched away its stones. With 
an eye that fervently penetrated the part, I seemed to mark out 
the temple demesne. Again the glittering columns, tall and 
stately, rose before me; the priests brought flowers and incense 
and a kid; the doves swept round and round, flashing iridescent 
in the sunlight; and the sweet goddess, pure and benignant, her 
arrows sounding on her shoulder, her tunic girt high, looked out 
over the sea and smiled upon her remote but chosen home. The 
gentle surf plashing and playing upon the rocks below sent up 
a musical hum, that chimed in to the tinkle of the thin fountain 
before the statue. All violet and purple, in warp and woof of 
shadowy colour, the sea lay like a pool of oil on either hand away 
into the far distance. The neighbouring islands flushed pink 
and rosy and orange in the level rays; the two lesser rocks in 
the roads, the nearer all but shutting out the further, caught a 
last fleck of light and sparkled opalwise upon the amethystine 
sea; in long converging lines the clouds, silver and pink, olive- 
green and ruby, streamed away into the north and east and south 
—yes, and on the sea’s very edge, far distant, all but invisible, a 
point of flame burned for a moment, paled and went out; it was 
the peak upon the distant mainland. Then I had reached my 
goal; somewhere under my feet not many rods away the goddess 
was lying lapped in silence and in long repose. 

All night I sate there, still and watchful, marking the courses 
of the stars and eyeing the east for the dawn. How many 
centuries had gone by since last a faithful watcher had sate by 
that shrine! Simmias was dead, and Eudoxus was dead, and the 
Pseudo-Porphyrio had followed them; yes, even the goddess 
seemed to be dead too. Butdead she was not ; she only swooned, 
and it was I that should bring her back to life. Half I hoped 
that some sign might have rewarded my fidelity ; if the place was 
haunted to protect it from intruders, why not to encourage the 
leal? But except for the lapping of the waves and the whisper 
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of the air, and once for the strain of a midnight hymn from the 
village, the night was as silent as the tomb. 

Dawn came at last, first with a cold grey quiver, then with a 
dim glowing on the edge of the sea, spreading and spreading 
higher and wider with a deepening tender blush. Black against 
that rosy flame the islands were cut out in sheer fantastic 
outlines, dotting the waters like a flock of wild fowl, and seeming 
to rise and shiver, and at length to move and grow alert as if 
their sleep too were passing away. The sharp morning air 
nipped me eagerly and chilled me; the grey mews began to shoot 
up from their roosts with shrill screams; and a cormorant took 
his first early plunge in the sea. Then up leapt the sun and 
shook himself, and the curtain of mist rolled off the haven, and 
I could see the fishermen creeping in and out of their distant 
doors like bees in the mouth of a hive. 

Eagerly I darted down to the shore under the promontory, and 
scrambled to and fro among the sea-weed and the sea anemones, 
eyeing the rocks and measuring by guesswork the Pseudo- 
Porphyrio’s bearings. I looked up to the headland over me and 
saw with a gasp of relief that the upper ledge of it, which had 
sloped sufficiently gently to hold the black volcano ash that buried 
the temple, broke off very sharply over the shore, so that no débris 
to make much account of had lodged below. Between the brow 
of the cliff and the boulders at its foot there was, some sixty 
feet above me, a patch almost level and covered with sparse 
brushwood. To this laboriously I climbed, with fever in my 
veins and hope glowing in my eyes; and nervously taking my 
stand about the middle of it, I gazed over the sea. Through the 
clear air of the autumn morning I just caught on the far horizon 
the white peak that I had marked aflame overnight, and wheeling— 
ah, yes! at last the big rock stood wide rather to the left, and the 
further of the two smaller ones was completely effaced by the 
nearer. Then the goddess must be beneath my feet; she had 
escaped the marauders of Rome, the avarice of Venice, the 
ravening of the Turk. Even the convulsions of nature and the 
fierce volcano of Santorin had spared from the general entomb- 
ment beneath its falling ashes this one sheltered ledge, on which 
I was to find the object of so many loving labou:'s. 

From here the haven was not visible, and I judged it safe to 
bring up my ruffians and begin to dig. At first they were loth 
to approach the haunted spot, and disconsolate at being torn from 
the seductions of the port; but the day was bright, preternaturally 
bright, the time was morning, when well-conducted ghosts 
withdraw from sight, and a hint of hidden treasure with a glimpse 
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of gold in hand overcame their scruples. Giorgios, my skipper, 
pulled himself together, shouldered a pick, and bade the rest come 
on. We picked our way along between the breakers and the 
beach, and with much pulling and hauling, and some breakages of 
knees and of the third commandment, gained our scene of 
operations. Giorgios, who prayed fervently to several saints, in- 
cluding that swine the Doorkeeper, cursed melodiously by several 
more, lifted his tool on high and buried it to the head in the soil. 

My heart leaped into my mouth. It was for an instant as if I 
were in a sanctuary and heard the mob’s first crashing blow on 
the harred portal; it was a violation, a sacrilege, and almost I 
cried out to them to spare. Then hope rose high again, and 
bidding them strike warily, I helped and directed the operations. 
We cut a trench a yard or so in width diagonally across the 
centre of the plateau, and when it was some six feet deep, I 
jumped down with a long iron sounder, such as resurrectionists of 
skill used to employ, and probed the earth through and through. 
No obstacle bigger than a pebble could I meet, no trace of what 
we sought. I climbed out again, marked them two or three 
lateral cross trenches, and went for a few moments apart. The 
air seemed dark and cold tome. There was a frown upon the 
sea, and a great lump came in my throat, and a chill in my 
heart, as I asked myself could I have been mistaken, or had some 
rifler been before me. I plucked out of my coat (for I had 
changed clothes in Syra with a drunken Tyneside engineer, 
whose revolver also I acquired) the manuscript of the Pseudo- 
Porphyrio. There were the words plain enough to read, so 
there could be no doubt about it. And could it be that any 
one should have suspected and penetrated the secret of the 
goddess? I went back to my blackguards and urged them on with 
some impatience; and as the sun rose high, and trench after trench 
was run this way and that, and the day ripened into noon and 
declined towards evening, my heart sank, and their patience waned ; 
and when not a drachma was turned up and nothing but dank soil 
met the shovel, first curses and then blows were needed to keep 
them to their task. At leugth from beneath a stone they turned 
out a solitary toad, gasping and splotched with yellow. Simul- 
taneously, and without a word, all five got out of the hole, 
shouldered their tools, and made off. ‘“ We sail with the evening 
breeze,” said Giorgios. ‘“ Ido notcare toremainhere. ‘This place 
is accursed, and the demarch in the village is curious to know our 
business here,” and he disappeared. 

Then I sat down and tore my hair, and wailed and wept. Yes! 
I, who have herded for half a lifetime with all the riffraff of the 
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Levant, and am hardened by every sort of violence and privation, 
lay all along and wept like a woman. How was I, single-handed, 
to dig up a half-acre lot? IfI left the spot, that prying demarch 
would in a few hours find our traces, divine our object, and either 
complete our work for us, or for ever prevent its resumption. 
And what if there were no statue there after all? The very 
thought half deprived me of reason. The miserable toad which 
had frightened my cowards on the threshold of victory sat still 
on the heap of earth, puffing out its baggy sides and stretching 
its skinny legs. I lifted up my heel and squelched the monster 
where it sat. 

But as the dusk fell, and guided more by the lurid reflection 
from a great bank of cloudy storm sentinels in the sky than by 
the direct rays of the sun, I went back into the trench and, 
probing again with my rod sideways, almost at the first thrust I 
struck hard and sharp, not eighteen inches down, against something 
that resisted pressure. With fingers and feet, and almost with 
teeth, working with feverish haste I tore and tore away the 
earth, and presently in the little hole that I had scraped, pale, 
and soft, and shapely, there appeared a little marble hand. Yes! 
she was there; her cedar case rotted away with time, the goddess 
lay safe in the soft bosom of parent earth. Fiercely and 
laboriously I rent and tore at the soil until I slid gently down 
into the trench the great Huntress Queen of Praxiteles, and sat 
gazing awhile at her beauty. The earth bank out of which I had 
dug her tottered above me, and with tender pains I drew her up 
out of danger to the surface of the plateau. I stood and gazed 
at her rapt in admiration and the tears were in my eyes; and 
in the evening stillness, I thought that I felt the presence of the 
goddess as of old, and a soft voice more than mortal applauding 
the act of my pious hands. I even thought that higher up on the 
edge of the cliffs I could see in the semi-radiance of the moon- 
light the hounds running and the queen in pursuit, and could 
hear their sonorous baying and the distant twanging of her bow.' 

Then a hand, a veritable hand, was laid firmly on my shoulder, 
and a voice said in my ear: “ This is a wonderful treasure trove, 
and a new light to the world. Greece is your debtor. But you 
are caught in the act of despoiling the State of ancient monu- 
ments. The laws are severe. Consider yourself under arrest.” 

I turned round and saw the demarch, an old soldier clearly, and 
a man of his word. 

“So the laws are strict?” said I. 


“Truly so,” he replied. ‘ You will go to gaol, and the statue to 
the Museum at Athens.” 
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“ And do you think, worthy sir,” I enquired, “ that I have visited 
your paltry isle to enrich your Museums at the expense of my own 
enlargement? This is the blindness of the official mind. My 
boat is just below, and in an hour we shall be afloat with our 
statue, and Greece, which has fared ill enough with it these two 
thousand years, may go her way to perdition without it. But if 
I rob the soil of a goddess, I will at least enrich it with a demarch ;” 
and I hit him sharp and hard, and he recoiled dazed into the 
trench. 

Then I jumped vigorously upon the caving bank, so that it fell 
in and entombed him under a ton or so of soil, just where the 
statue had lain before. I hastened to the boat, and though it cost 
many gold pieces and the sight of the others which still remained, 
I brought the scoundrels back, quaking with superstitious fear, and 
we lowered our queen over the rocks in the bight of a rope, lapped 
her in sacking and sand, laid her softly on the bilge-boards, and, 
as the evening breeze blew fresh and steady, we pushed off about 
the same hour that had seen our arrival the night before. 

And so all night we sailed the wine-dark sea, and I set her head 
for Cyprus, before a brisk west wind. The British officer is no 
passionate amateur of ancient sculpture, nor wholly free from the 
bondage of a conventional and straitened morality ; but he is fond 
of adventure, and will succour a countryman of his own temper, 
and I thought I saw here my best chance of bringing off my prize 
in safety. And so, as hour trod on the heels of hour, I sate with 
the tiller in my hand, one eye on the sheet and the weather bow, 
and the other gloating over my prize ; and the day sped on. 

The crew crouched together in the bows, whispering and 
watching and hanging on the’sinister lips of Giorgios. I thought 
them merely sulky at my decision to take them so far afield as to 
Cyprus, and I paid them no heed. They ate their frugal fare among 
themselves, and I took mine from the locker under my hand ; but 
I remarked that they resorted with unwonted application to the 
wineskin, and the gesticulations of the skipper were suggestive, 
now of some prompt and decisive deed, and now of great things 
to come. 

Night fell, and early, and over the north and west there hung 
a deep impenetrable pall of purple cloud, the army whose sentinels 
had lighted me to my find the day before. The sight of it at 
leugth disturbed my preoccupation, and I watched it anxiously 
and bade them shorten sail to prepare for the coming storm. Was 
my goddess to have been given up from the envious land only 
to be buried for evermore in the sea that does not give up its 
prey? There was however nothing to be gained by thus going 
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to meet trouble; rather it was wise to husband one’s strength 
against coming perils, and the skipper would know as well as I 
did the meaning of the clouds and the need of watchfulness. I 
lay down on the bilge boards beside the goddess, dismissed from 
my mind the peril of the sea and the morals of my crew, and ina 
moment or two was fast asleep. 

It was the silence that woke me. No air now stirred; the 
waves lapped no longer against the smack’s counter, the water 
rose and fell in slow, sullen, silent heaves, easy and viscous as oil, 
like the troubled breathing of evil dreams, on which the boat 
swayed so slightly that neither yard nor cordage creaked. It was 
very hot; the air seemed to cling round one like a shroud of 
crape or a wet spider’s web, clasping one about with a soft but 
tangible embrace, stopping the breath, stifling, choking, unbear- 
able. The candle in the crazy lanthorn, by which we made shift 
to watch the compass, burnt dim and blue, and the pallid flame rose 
straight up without a flicker. I could scarce distinguish the 
gunwale of the boat from the air above, and the utter stillness of 
the great heaving ocean had in it a nameless horror. Why was 
the ocean thus stealthy and thief-like in its business? What 
wickedness or riot was a-planning? The air was voiceless as the 
dead, and yet I thought in the darkness I felt almost a living 
presence. 

Since that hour I have never ceased to marvel how strong a 
hold evil passions have over men; how greed or some other 
human cupidity blinds men’s hearts to every earthly consideration 
and every surrounding peril. To the seaman, even to a careless 
landsman, so strange a posture of the elements boded in that 
moment some imminent and incomprehensible disaster. At that 
juncture the superstitions of an AXgean fisherman should have 
bowed any common Levantine to his knees with nerveless fear. 
Yet that avaricious gang noted none of these things; my purse 
and my gold alone was in their thoughts; and when hell was 
ready to break loose on the deep before their eyes, with the boat 
all unprepared, sheets slack and tiller swagging uncontrolled, 
still they made at me. Giorgios lifted the lanthorn till its sallow 
light shone on his ruffianly face. “It is time,” I heard him say, 
and in the silence his voice sounded thin and poor; and then by 
the dim shine I saw them all move forward in a body, their 
knives glittering in the candlelight. 

The time was not one for punctilio. Ihad indeed no overt act or 
spoken word to prove that I and my gold was their prey, but I 
am no pedant or pettifogger, and I had not roamed the Levant 
so many years for nothing. Softly I drew my pistol and lifted it 
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till I saw the sight a black spot on the skipper’s olive cheek, and 
pulled the trigger. He threw up his arms with a pitiful cry, 
squattered a yard or so towards me like a wounded wild-fowl, and 
with a sullen plunge lurched into the water to leeward. Isprang 
to my feet, caught the lanthorn, kicked and cuffed the crew, alike 
conscience-stricken at this swift vengeance on their deed and 
panic-stricken at the discovery of my six-shooter, and then [ got 
the sail brailed up tight and took a firm hold of the helm. 

Then on a sudden the whole sea and air became full of light, of 
a fierce dull light, which streamed up from the water as though 
emitted from a waste of molten iron, and the heat became over- 
powering and the glowing air scorched the lungs. I could see 
alongside the corpse of the skipper floating upright where he fell, 
his arms waving, his eyes a-stare, his flesh parboiled and singed 
before my face. Already his skull was hairless in the boiling sea. 
On a sudden, with a rumble that swelled second by second in a 
Titanic crescendo into the very howling of hell, a huge mound of 
water rose a quarter of a mile away on the weather-bow, and there 
burst up out of the sea a great spout of flame and molten rock, 
bearing on its crest a scum of ashes and cinders, and belching 
them with a roar as of a world’s artillery up into the pale and 
affrighted heaven above. The hissing of steam, the stink of hot 
stones drowned in water, came over the waters upon us. My cut- 
throats wallowed in the scuppers and called aloud upon the Virgin 
and Joseph, but chiefly upon the Doorkeeper—cursed be his name! 
I held the tiller firm, ready for what might come, though still we 
did not move but only rolled idly, and watched the strange eruption 
of this submarine volcano. For some quarter of an hour the 
pillar of fire spouted out of the abyss and rained its missiles on 
the air; then suddenly it paled and dwindled, it sank and 
disappeared, and the waters closed over it again. Could it have 
been the sign of the wrath of the goddess against those who 
would have slain her servitor ? 

But when the flame disappeared we began to move, and in ten 
seconds I knew what that motion was; it was circular. The 
stones and scum of the eruption had been shot over our heads and 
had fallen wide of us, and only a dense shower of fine, choking, 
impalpable dust was falling on us. So far our nearness to the 
volcano had saved us; now that very nearness was dragging us to 
our doom. Round we swept, once slowly, next more rapidly, and 
in the electric glitter that now lit up the sea I could discern the 
ominous sinking of the surface, where the volcano had subsided 
into the whirlpool, the beginning of the fatal funnel of the vortex. 
I yelled to my men to get out the oars and pull for their lives ; 
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but they heeded me not; only as we came circling round for a 
third time panic lifted them to their feet and they rushed on the 
statue to fling it, like Jonah, overboard. I could not quit the 
tiller ; in vain I cursed and imprecated; already their hands were 
on her, but drawing my pistol I fired three shots into the brown 
of them, and they fell back into the bows, how far wounded I did 
not know or care to ask. For the moment the Huntress was 
saved ; at least my Queen and I should be engulphed together. 

As if let loose by the echo of my shots the tempest straightway 
burst, and from under the bank of cloud which had menaced us so 
long I saw a line of surf come stalking over the water, dim and 
grey in the gloom, and the wind was heard raving over it. I saw 
the tornado flatten out the whirlpool, as if a roller had been 
passed over earth-mould; and though the circling of the waters 
went on, its force was vastly spent. The wind struck us, cutting 
off the top of our mast, on which alone we had a rag of sail 
exposed, as if it had been acarrot. By good fortune, or shall I 
say thanks to our freight, we were not at that moment broadside 
to the wind. The eddy had then so far carried us round that we 
were not athwart the tempest’s course. And so like a leaf swept 
through the air in the wind’s fierce gripe we sped over the surface 
at a sickening pace. 

Day dawned in an hour or so, and the tempest having by now 
got ahead of us I was left to contend as best I might with the 
mountainous commotion of waters that was in its wake. We man- 
aged to get some fragment of a jib upon her, with which to keep her 
at least before the wind. Twice I tried to lie to, twice we were 
saved from being swamped only by a hair’s breadth. In jeopardy 
of our lives and every instant expecting to be pooped I ran her 
before the wind, holding firm the tiller, and alternately eyeing the 
horizon and my crew. They huddled in the bow in an undis- 
tinguished lump, soaked with spray and tormented body and 
mind with wounds and fear, and took no heed of me or of the storm. 
They hadceased even to pray to the Doorkeeper, and had deserted 
him as he had deserted them; and so the day dragged on. 

I know not how we survived that day, and our preservation 
through the night that ensued I comprehend no more. But then 
it caused me no surprise; I felt no wonder, as I felt no fear, for 
had not we the Queen of Thera on board, and were we not under 
her strong safeguard? But now, now that I recall the end and 
issue of that strange voyage, wonder comes over me redoubied, 
and woe. Would we had perished! 

In the grey of the third morning after we put out from 
Santorin I felt a long dull jar, a grating under foot, and saw 
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before me a low level line, swamped and flooded in sheets of 
churning spray. Wewere aground upon a sandyshore. We had 
need speedily to bestir ourselves, for already our timbers were 
straining as we bumped, bumped, on the bottom, and soon we and 
our burthen must be most certainly swallowed up. I shouted to 
the cowards in the bow but they were deaf to me; I fired the two 
remaining chambers of my pistol at them: it did not galvanize 
them into any effort; and then indeed I despaired and began to 
strip for a swim. But the ocean itself was our help. I saw 
towering high against the dark sky a huge mountain of water 
unflecked with foam. It was all over: one moment more and a 
thousand tons of water would overwhelm us! But no! the billow 
burst fifty yards outside of us, and the great dash of spume, hissing 
beneath our counter, tore us out of the sand, half filling us with 
water, and, whirling us ashore, cast up the smack between two 
small hillocks of sand beyond any point to which a smaller 
wave could reach to dislodge us. The boat was hopelessly 
wrecked indeed, but the goddess and I were safe. I dragged her 
ashore, and sitting down began to strip off my soaked clothing ; 
and then, all stark, munched with the gusto of sound health and 
lively hunger a stray crust and a bunch of raisins, and pondered 
upon what desert shore we were cast. The fishermen threw 
themselves prone and hopeless on the sand and openly cursed 
heaven. And presently the sun rose. 

I was sitting idly by the statue waiting till the rising of the 
salt sea fog, brilliant in the sun yet opaque as wool, should show 
us where we were, when there loomed up on a bank just within 
the circle of vision an Arab mounted on a desert pony. Through 
the mist he appeared of an exaggerated size, and from the spear 
which he carried there fluttered in the wind the tattered remains 
of an orange and black pennon. He sat staring at us for awhile, 
then wheeled, and cantering gently off over the sand vanished 
noiselessly into the unknown. “Oho,” said I to myself, “ we 
shall have the rest of the crew down on us in a few minutes ;” 
and I began to wonder how much of my Arabic had survived that 
five years of death in life on Athos, and how the Bedouins would 
look on my Greeks, who were now so far revived in hope and 
piety as to be kissing medals and charms, and once more com- 
porting themselves with politeness, not to say servility, to the 
Heavenly Host. 

Then the fog slipped gently off, and left us right in the sun’s 
eye on the burning yellow sands with a deep blue sky overhead 
and the great crisp rollers hammering on the beach. We had 
run into an odd sort of place; for a little bit to the west of us 
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was a spit of land which ran out in a curve and made in its 
hollow a very passable cove, and there seemed to be upon it 
something in the nature of stores or huts; and near by I saw a 
caravan of fifty Arabs or so with a long string of camels and 
some horses clustered about it. The camels were on their knees 
lazily ruminating; the Arabs ruminated also; but out on the 
nose of the spit one man stood intently watching the offing, 
and held straight up in the air another pennon like the other. 

Of course we were seen at once and seized, and presently we 
were brought before the chief, an ordinary Arab of Sahara. 
Round him, however, were two or three peculiarly filthy and noi- 
some dervishes, rich in the odour of Arab sanctity, and with them 
a number, say half a dozen, of savages whom I knew as Bedouins 
of Nubia and the Sudin. Bishareen and Kabbabish Arabs were 
they; the rest were the ordinary nomads of the Northern desert. 
The chief looked us over, and I thought seemed pleased with my 
manner, at once bold and unembarrassed; for why should an 
Englishman quiver in the face of these cut-throats, come what 
would? No doubt my livid cowering spaniels of a crew with 
their amulets and their charms served me as a very tolerable foil. 
For a long time they looked us over in silence. I looked about 
me without concern, and my eye fell on the cases which were 
stacked on the beach. Some appeared like barrels of lard; some 
were labelled “pork”; one “nails”; all bore American brands ; 
but one was a tell-tale—“< United Small Arms Manufacturing 
Co., Providence, U.S.A.” “ Oho,” said I to myself, “ I see; they are 
smuggling his muskets and ammunition through to the Mahdi.” 

I explained to the chief in Arabic, which amazed me by its 
fluency and him by its idiom, who and what I was; and also a 
good deal that I was not. I assumed to be French, and threw 
in dark hints of the part I played in Cairo in the rebel secret ser- 
vice. I did not dare to be explicit, lest Imight betray myself, but 
I thought I had said enough to secure me my liberty and my prize. 
As for my knaves they were too badly wounded to be slaves, too 
poor trash to be converted. They may have been put to the sword, 
they may have been stoned. I know not, I saw them no more. 

But for me things were not quite so smooth as I had antici- 
pated. The Arabs were silent; without exchanging a word they 
seemed to deliberate. Then the chief made a sign, and one of the 
Bishareen levelled a new American rifle at me. “Embrace Islam 
or die!” said the chief sternly. 

I did not hesitate. ‘ Willingly,” said I. “There is but one 
God and Mahommed——” 

“Stay!” said the most loathsome of the dervishes, “that 
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suffices not; dost thou embrace Islam according to the tenets of 
the Hanifite or of the Malekite mosques? Say!” and the Arab 
raised his rifle again. 

In truth this was something of a poser. Had I been asked the 
question five years before I could have made answer; but in 
Mount Athos I had lost touch’of Islam, and knew no longer which 
sect was uppermost in Tripoli. I looked the dervish straight in 
the face. “Am Ia Hanifite or a Malekite?” said I slowly ; then 
I caught the flash of his eyes. ‘Cursed be the name of El 
Hanifee ; I am of the faith of Ibn-Malek ! ” 

The cast was a lucky one; my conversion found favour with 
my captors. I forthwith submitted to the rites and became one 
of the believers in Mahomet, and once released returned straight 
to my statue. 

But in the evening I noticed that most of the Arabs quitted 
the cove and came eastwards towards the wreck, and then there 
rose into the night a ruddy glare. They were kindling torches 
and making a bonfire of the planks of the wreck a little wide of 
where I sat, and then they came towards me and laid hands on the 
marble. Like a flash came over me the purport of the proceeding. 
Good Moslems all, and accursed sons of savages to boot, to 
them the Huntress was a profane idol, and an abomination for- 
bidden by the Koran, being made in human image. And so the 
Koran which had first put me on her track was to bring her to 
her doom; better, better far that she still lay in her grave in 
Santorin! And I her worshipper was to see her end; mine were 
the hands that had delivered her to her foes! I fought, I struck, 
I cursed, I raved. I was slashed with swords and mauled with 
clubs and knew not that .I[ was touched. But all my struggles 
were in vain. I found myself lashed to a piece of driftwood, and 
was forced to watch in helpless despair the flames lick and raven 
and char and crumble her supple form and shining limb, and 
slowly before my bursting eyes the Huntress sank into a lump 
of common lime, and yet no fire fell on them from Heaven to 
consume them. My wits cracked before the end, and I raved. 
I was dimly conscious of being placed on a camel and led inland 
with the caravan with some of that respect which all Moslems 
extend to the frenzied. Beyond doubt that saved my life. I was 
mad, and therefore I was spared ; but would that I had been cast 
into the fire in her stead, would that I had been swallowed by the 
tempest, sucked to the core of the eddy, calcined in the volcano, 
or had even mouldered in that sty in Athos, before my love, my 
idol was betrayed by me to her doom, before the hateful bigots of 
the desert murdered the Huntress Queen of Thera. 














Chomas Stallad Webb. 


HISTORICAL ENGRAVER TO FOUR SOVEREIGNS, 1778-1840. 


Such was a good man’s life. 
Aid, Lord, that we 

Too, trustful mid world’s strife, 
At rest may be! 


Few, save those engaged in the engraving art, who now examine 
with admiration the engravings of the cartoons of Raphael, by 
Holloway, Slann and Webb, reflect on the immensity of the labour 
which the series represents. The on-looker is, as a rule, absorbed 
in contemplation of the subjects, not knowing whether to admire 
more the grandeur of the composition or the wonderful way in 
which expression is depicted by the lines ; and seldom is a thought 
given to the memories of the workmen or to the long years in toil 
expended. To fewer still is known the true share which the three 
artists took in the great labour of love. 

It will be remembered that the cartoons were executed by 
Raphael, in the early years of the 16th century, for the celebrated 
tapestries of the Vatican. They lay for years neglected at Arras, 
where the woven hangings were made, and have since been 
repeatedly the subject of such disregard, that out of the twenty- 
five, the original number, only seven remain. About the year 1630 
they were brought to England, being purchased by Charles I. on 
the advice of Rubens; and at tho sale of the Royal treasures, 
were, by Oliver Cromwell’s order, bought for the nation. They 
again fell into neglect in the time of “The Merry Monarch,” 
but William III. had them restored, and built a gallery for them 
at Hampton Court where they were almost continuously located, 
until, in 1865, they were lent to the South Kensington Museum. 
In one of the remaining pictures, “ Paul Preaching at Athens,” 
Raphael has depicted the Apostle on the eminence of Mars Hill. 
The precise time chosen by the painter is the instant when the 
animation of St. Paul was at the highest. He has opened his dig- 
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nified address, has spoken the words : “ Ye men of Athens, I per- 
ceive that in all things ye are too superstitious ; for as I passed by, 
and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with this inscription, 
‘To the Unknown God.’” And then, his voice increasing in power, 
the truth of the statement adding timbre and penctration to its 
tones, and lending increased dignity to his gesture, he adds : 
“Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you. 
In the last chapter of St. John’s Gospel the subject of another of 
the existing cartoons is found. The point of time chosen by the 
painter is that of the first question and subsequent charge. The 
excellences which excite admiration are the sublimity of the 
appearance of Christ, the prevailing dignity of the figures, and the 
judicious space which is interposed between the disciples and the 
form of Our Saviour. They seem, by their distance, to be conscious 
of the new relation in which they stood to the Master after His 
resurrection. The head and figure of Peter are characteristic of 
his simplicity. In the cartoon of “The Death of Ananias,” the 
eye, glancing over the grand circle of figures, at once perceives the 
various characters of judge, criminal, and witnesses, described by 
the different expressions of indignation and authority, conviction 
and death, fear and grief. The form of Ananias, prone and 
convulsed in the foreground, produces an effect on those about him 
admirably contrasted to the judicial stillness of the Apostles. 
Raphael has chosen the judgment-seat of the Roman deputy for 
the scene of his picture, “Elymas the Sorcerer struck with 
Blindness.” Sergius Paulus had invited the Apostles, Paul and 
Barnabas, to discuss the subject of Christianity in his presence. 
Elymas dared to interrupt Paul, who, conscious of his power to 
punish irreclaimable vice, suddenly dropping the argument, fixed 
his eyes on the sorcerer, and said, “O full of all subtlety and all 
mischief! thou child of the Devil, thou enemy of all righteousness, 
wilt thou not cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord? And 
now, behold the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be 
blind, not seeing the sun for a season.” The effect was instanta- 
neous. St. Paul is depicted in the attitude of denunciation: his 
figure is noble and commanding, the light proceeds along his arm, 
and, terminating at his pointing finger, carries with it the force of 
an electric discharge. What a grand contrast to the miserable 
creature before him! Fallen in a moment from the height of 
defiance and insolence, the foiled magician exhibits blindness in 
every part. 

Of the faithfulness to Nature of Raphael’s drawing, the following 
anecdote is a strong testimony. A party, amongst whom were 
West and Garrick, were dining with the Earl of Exeter at 
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Burleigh House. 


The conversation turned on Hampton Court 
Palace. 


The cartoons being noticed, Garrick, addressing himself 
to Mr. West, said, “These cartoons are spoken of as the first works 
of art in the world, yet I have often passed through the gallery 
without being much impressed by them.” West expressed his 
surprise that Garrick had not had his attention attracted by some 
principal beauty or figure. Garrick asked what figure was 
particularly calculated to produce such an effect? Elymas was 
instanced. ‘ Ah!” replied Garrick, ‘‘ I now recollect I was struck 
with this figure, but did not think it quite in character: this man 
was an attendant at the court of a Roman governor, and as versed 
in abstruse subjects could be no vulgar fellow ; yet he stands with 
his feet straight forward in the manner of a clown. Why did not 
Raphael make him in his distress extend his arms like a gentleman 
while seeking assistance?” The company, highly interested in 
the conversation, united in requesting Garrick to personate the 
sorcerer as he would on the stage. He consented; and by the 
time he was in the middle of the room appeared the exact 
counterpart of Raphael’s design. West softly approached him, 
and desired him not to alter his position, but to throw off his 
blindness and survey himself. “I am Raphael’s Elymas! I am 
taphael’s Elymas!” he exclaimed, to the great delight of Lord 
Exeter and his guests, 

The artist has, in another of the cartoons, given us a picture in 
which a majestic solitude contributes, by the contrast of its 
tranquillity, to heighten the intensity of human feeling, and exalt 
the sacredness of divinity. Peter and the other apostles had been 
out fishing the preceding night without success, and therefore 
urged with Christ the uselessness of repeating the attempt. 
Christ’s mandate, however, being obeyed, in a moment the nets 
were filled. In the figure of the Saviour is shown the master 
of nature and the friend of man. He perceives the agitated state 
of Peter, and with the kindest accents thus addresses him: “ Fear 
not; from henceforth thou shalt catch men.” Peter, yielding to 
his mingled emotions, answers, “Depart from me, for I am a 
sinful man, O Lord,” an expression that is perfectly embodied in 
the picture. The Cartoon of Paul and Barnabas rejecting the 
sacrifice at Lystra, represents St. Paul in the act of rending his 
garments. The face of the Apostle is averted from a scene which 
he is afraid to contemplate ; his expression, manner and appearance 
evince disgust and shame, humility and anger. Barnabas, who is 
placed behind St. Panl, suffers no less. Meanwhile the intention 
of the people is not yet interrupted. The blow is about to fall on 
the victim. In the seventh remaining cartoon, “The Beautiful 
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Gate of the Temple,” all that is beautiful, great, and good is 
depicted. The picture communicates ideas rather than exhibits 
external movement, and requires study as well as refined feeling 
to be fully appreciated. The apostles, Peter and John, were 
entering the temple at Jerusalem by the “ Gate which was called 
Beautiful ;” a cripple, who was brought there daily, and had been 
lame from his birth, solicited alms as they passed; then Peter 
said, “ Silver and gold have I none; but suchas I have giveI thee: 
in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk.” 

The seven cartoons have been repeatedly engraved, among 
others by Dorigny and Gribelin. Although the rougher work of 
Dorigny is preferred by some artists, as being more vigorous, yet 
the representations by Holloway, Slann, and Webb, produced in 
the first four decades of this century, are pre-eminent, especially 
are they so in the delicacy of effect, in the shadowy softness and 
richness of the harmonies, in the elaborate finish and wonderful 
technique displayed. 

The story of the life and work cf Thomas Holloway has been 
told by one of his executors, and lately a notice of his career, 
though not quite a correct one, has appeared in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’; but no pen has hitherto given any record of 
Holloway’s partners. Thomas Stallad Webb and Richard Slann 
are names to be remembered as those of men who spent their 
lives in bringing, within the reach of a multitude, the influence of 
the grandeur, dignity, grace, and power which characterise the 
later performances of one of the greatest of modern painters. To 
tell what is known of Thomas Stallad Webb is the writer’s 
present object. Two of his sons are still living in advanced age, 
and from them he has gathered much of the information to be 
found in this sketch. 

Thomas Stallad Webb was a younger son of William Webb of 
Castle Street, London, and Anne, daughter and heiress of James 
Sise, a surgeon in London. His father had the reputation of 
being one of the greatest linguists of his day; though he had 
never visited the East he could even converse in Arabic and 
Chinese. The estimation in which he was held as a Hebraist was 
so good, that Bishop Lowth, when at work on Isaiah, asked his 
co-operation, and opinion as to the meaning of the more obscure 
passages. He was also known as an arithmetician and political 
writer. In 1775 he published the first English ready-reckoner, 
and he had devised a scheme for annihilating the National Debt, 
which was: well thought of by Rose and the younger Pitt, and 
which might have been brought into force had it not been for his 
sudden death in 1791. He was a cadet of the House of Webb of 
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Odstock, being 6th in descent from John Webb, Esq., lord of the 
manor of Odstock, Wilts, and M.P. for New Sarum in 1558, 
grandson of that William Webbe, Constable of New Sarum, who 
Mr. Duke tells us so magnificently entertained Henry VII. and 
his queen at Salisbury in 1496. Through his mother, Mr. 
Thomas Stallad Webb derived a Huguenot strain. He was born 
in the year 1778, in Castle Street, and was baptised in the parish 
church of St. Botolph, Aldgate Without, deriving his second 
name from one of his god-parents, John Stallad Penoyre, Esq., of 
the Moor, near Hay in Herefordshire. He was educated at 
St. Paul’s school, London, under Dr. Roberts, from whence 
his elder brother (afterwards the Rev. John Webb, rector of 
Tretire, who is well remembered as an historian and learned 
antiquary) proceeded, as Pauline exhibitioner, to Wadham College, 
Oxford, in 1794. 

His school life over, he was apprenticed to Mr. Thomas 
Holloway, the well-known artist and engraver, then residing at 
Newington Green. Not long after his apprenticeship, in the 
year 1799, Mr. Benjamin West, the great painter to whom 
George III. was so eminently partial, requested the King’s 
consent for his friend, Mr. Holloway, to make a crayon drawing 
of Raphael’s cartoon—“ Paul Preaching at Athens,” with a view 
to engraving it. In a letter, now before the writer, dated from 
Newman Street on July the 29th, 1799, West announces the 
King’s permission. In a second letter some three weeks later, he 
settles to accompany Holloway to Windsor by post-chaise, when 
no doubt arrangements were made for beginning the enterprise. 
And in a third letter, dated March the 23rd of the following year, 
he informs his friend that His Majesty had been so gracious as to 
place the whole series of the cartoons at his service. 

Mr. West was, of all the painters of the day, the most uniform 
admirer of Raphael. For many years he had made a constant 
study of the cartoons, and he desired to see them descend to 
posterity more perfectly represented than they had hitherto 
been ; anticipating the period when the slow corrosions of time 
will obliterate the forms of grandeur and lines of beauty. 

The cartoons were then at Windsor, whither they had been 
removed from Buckingham House so that they might be of benefit 
to the arts, and there in the year 1800, temporary platforms 
being raised to facilitate the work, Mr. Holloway commenced to 
make the crayon copies, and his assistants, Thomas Stallad Webb 
and Richard Slann, to study their beauties, The artists had their 
domicile within the precincts of the castle, “at Mr. Lacey’s,” but 
soon after the commencement of the enterprise, about the year 
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1804, in order to give increased facility, the models were taken 
back to Hampton Court, where Mr. Holloway continued his work 
in the cartoon gallery. During the progress of the work the 
King frequently visited the artists while drawing and engraving, 
exhibiting his surprise and admiration and applauding the 
execution; on one occasion he expressed to Mr. Holloway his 
astonishment that anyone could sit so long copying the cartoons. 
He sometimes, with his remarks of admiration, intermingled a few 
pleasant sarcasms on the apparent slowness with which the work 
proceeded. Once he said, “Mr. Holloway, I have only to live 
three hundred years to see the termination of your labours.” 

To Mr. Holloway the merit of the design, and the entire credit 
of making the drawings for the engravings, which he did with 
such infinite care, are due, but his grand-nephews say that his 
hand did not engrave any portion of the plates; the drawings 
being finished, he simply superintended and advised on the work of 
engraving which was carried out by his partners on the copper 
plates. This belief is probably correct, for Holloway was in his 
seventy-fifth year when he finished the last of the drawings, and, 
though he may have helped in the engraving of the first plates 
issued, in the early years of the undertaking his working days 
must have been filled up in making the copies. To Mr. Webb 
and Mr. Slann the merit of the execution is almost entirely due ; 
for nigh forty years they laboured with a continuous application 
to carry out the grand design. Mr. Webb worked on all the 
plates, and the last to be finished, “ Peter and John Healing the 
Cripple at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple,” which by most 
critics is considered the finest of the series, is said to have been 
almost if not entirely executed by him. 

The artists resided at Hampton Court until 1822, In that year, 
the drawings being completed and the originals being no longer 
essential to them except for occasional consultation, they removed 
to Edgefield in Norfolk. The first four and a part of the fifth 
engraving were completed at Hampton, and at Edgefield, near 
Holt, the plate of “The Miraculous Draught of Fishes” was per- 
fected. Owing to inconvenience in house accommodation, within 
two years of settling at Edgefield, Mr. Webb removed to the Manor 
House at Coltishall, near Norwich. There, in the fine old house, 
near which the waters of the river Bure flow on to Great Yarmouth, 
the two remaining plates were engraved; and there, under his 
nephew-in-law’s roof, Mr. Holloway passed away on the 29th of 
February, 1827, in his eightieth year. The engravings were com- 
pleted and published in the following order :—1. Paul Preaching 
at Athens, in 1807. 2. Christ’s Charge to Peter, in 1810, with the 
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motto, “Pasce oves meas.” 3. The Death of Ananias, in 1816, 
with the motto “ Audiens Ananias hee verba cecidit et expiravit.” 
4. Elymas, the Sorcerer struck with Blindness, in 1820, with the 
motto, “ Et confestim cecidit in eum caligo et tenebrw.” 5, The 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes, in 1824, bearing the motto, “ Noli 
timere: ex hoc jam homines eris capiens.” 6. Paul and 
Barnabas rejecting the Sacrifice at Lystra, in 1828, with the 
motto, “Et hee dicentes, vix sedaverunt turbas ne sibi immo- 
larent.” 7. Peter and John healing the Cripple at the Beautiful 
Gate of the Temple, in 1840. 

Soon after the publication of the first engraving, Mr. Holloway’s 
former pupils and subsequent assistants, Mr. Webb and Mr. Slann, 
who had married two of his nieces, became his partners in the 
work ; and about the same time, in the year 1807, the three artists 
were appointed, by patent, “ Historical Engravers to His Majesty ” 
—an honour which was continued by the three succeeding Sove- 
reigns. 

From an early period it was seen that the united talent, 
property, and zeal of the three artists would scarcely be equal to 
the magnitude of the undertaking : it was seven years before the 
first plate was perfected, and Mr. Webb spent fully ten years in 
engraving the seventh, which, until quite finished, bore a dedication 
to King William IV. (the plate being well advanced at the time 
of the King’s death), and from it, while in that condition, proofs 
were struck which are now considered the finest and most valuable 
impressions. An engraving from this plate, with its new dedica- 
tion, was presented to Her Majesty by Mr. Slann, the surviving: 
artist. He entrusted the delivery to his brother-in-law, Captain 
Thomas Holloway, R.N., but owing to some mistake, instead of 
delivering it in person, Captain Holloway made it over, at 
Windsor, to one of the Gentlemen-in-waiting. After a time the 
Queen sent a message to Captain Holloway saying that “she was 
highly pleased and had seen nothing to compare with the execution 
and great talent displayed; she was much obliged, but thought 
Captain Holloway would have presented the engraving in person.” 
Beyond this message no recognition was made to the surviving 
artist, or to the families of the partners who had passed away ; 
this was a source of vexation and grief, as both Mr. Slann and 
Mr. Webb had spent their lives in completing the design, and the 
latter had thereby considerably diminished his ample fortune. 

Mr. Webb is believed to have commenced the engraving of the 
head of Raphael, which is prefixed to the analysis of the cartoons, 
and which was mainly executed and finished by Mr. Slann after 
his partner's death. The engraving was made from Holloway’s 
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drawing of a portrait of the great master as represented by his 
own hand, and is dedicated to “ The Queen.” 

When Mr. Webb joined Holloway, he was introduced to an 
artistic coterie of which Benjamin West; Francesco Bartolozzi ; 
Henry Fuseli ; Samuel Woodforde, the landscape painter ; William 
Sharp, the engraver of the portrait of John Hunter after Reynolds, 
and of many historical scenes; the poet-artist William Blake, 
author of the “Songs of Innocence”; Robert Bowyer, miniature 
painter to the Queen and projector of the fine edition of ‘ Hume’s 
History of England,’ were prominent members, and of which Sir 
Joshua Reynolds (who had painted the portraits of some of the 
members of the Holloway family) had not long previously been 
the central figure. At that time one of Holloway’s most intimate 
friends was Doctor Henry Hunter of Hoxton, the eminent Scotch 
divine and author of the ‘Sacred Biography’; the friends had 
together brought out an English translation of Lavater’s ‘ Essays 
on Physiognomy,’ projected by Holloway. Hunter, who was an 
early friend to Sir Henry Ellis, late principal librarian at the 
British Museum, was a warm supporter of the proposal to engrave 
the cartoons, but passed away before the first of the plates was 
finished. 

Amongst those who took great interest in the engraving of the 
cartoons were numbered Samuel Rogers, the poet ; William, fourth 
Earl of Dartmouth, an active Fellow of the Royal and Antiquaries 
Societies ; Sir Edward Swinburne, sixth Baronet of Capheaton ; 
Bridget, Lady Wilmot; General Robinson of Denston Hall in 
Suffolk; the Bishop of Durham; Francis Spencer, first Lord 
Churchill of Wychwood ; and Dr. Adam Clarke, who was a sincere 
friend to the enterprise. Clarke was the author of the 
‘Commentary on the Books of Scripture,’ in which he maintains 
that the serpent who tempted Eve was a baboon, and while 
holding the divinity of Jesus Christ, denies his eternal sonship. 
He three times filled the presidential chair in the Wesleyan body, 
and was equally well known as a preacher, linguist, antiquarian 
and writer. In 1818 he offered his services to the artists in the 
selection of mottoes for the engravings, and when, in 1824, the 
plate of “The Miraculous Draught of Fishes” was ready for 
lettering, he was consulted. In a letter, dated from 14, Canonbury 
Square, on March 15th, 1824, he writes with reference to this 
subject :— 


“T have always recommended that the indications of the chief subject 
of the cartoons should be taken from the Vulgate. Because, as far as 
Raphael was a Christian at all, he was one of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion: and the Vulgate was necessarily his text-book—and no 
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quotation from even the original Greek would have pleased Pope Leo, his 
patron, as one from the Vulgate, which the Council of Trent had decreed 
to be canonical, etc. The particular action of the plate you are now on 
is, no doubt, the moment when astonished Peter fell on his knees, and, 
overwhelmed with the unlimited power and condescension of his Divine 
Master, and a sense of his own utter worthlessness, cried out—¢£edc 
dm éyod, Stidvnp dpaprwdds eipt, Kipe (Luke v. 8); which the Vulgate 
literally translates thus: ‘ Exi 4 me, quia homo peccator sum, Domine!’” 


A discussion arising as to whether our Lord’s answer or the 
Apostle’s remark would be the more appropriate motto, on the 
17th of May, 1824, Dr. Clarke wrote— 


“T have thought a good deal on the subject since I received your letter : 
and now think we should compound the matter. Peter is evidently in 
the attitude of supplication; and Jesus in that of comforter. Peter felt 
much and feared more, and consequently was not only troubled but 
alarmed; and cries out, ‘exi 4 me,’ etc.; in a moment our Lord calms his 
fears, and announces blessings instead of denouncing woes. I would 
therefore express both by uniting the words— 

‘Exi 4 me, Domine: quia homo peccator sum: 
Noli timere: ex hoc jam homines eris capiens.’ 

“By adopting both, you express the two great actions and the 

concomitant feelings in the two principal personages in the piece.” 


The anomaly of introducing the two sentences being pointed 
out by the engravers, Dr. Adam Clarke reconsidered the matter, 
and, in a letter dated June the 4th of the same year, he says— 


“T still think, for the reasons that I offered before, that it might be 
well, though there be a little anomaly in it, to have had both Peter’s 
address, and Our Lord’s answer—for I think I might pledge myself that 
three seconds did not elapse after the termination of Peter’s address, 
before Our Lord made answer. However, as Peter, even in Gribelin, 
appears full of distressing concern, and even horror, and indeed the bare 
history shows thus much; I would prefer Our Lord’s answer— Noli 
timere! ex hoc jam homines eris capiens.’ Now, though this be a pretty 
literal translation of the original, yet it is bald in Latin; and I suppose 
we dare not depart from the plan already followed, and give the more 
nervous Greek :—‘ M)) @oSod amd rod viv, avOperovs Eon (wypay.’ For it is 
worthy of remark that Our Lord does not speak to Peter’s request, but to 
his fear.” 


The Latin rendering of Our Lord’s address was adopted. 

When leaving the neighbourhood of London, the artists quitted 
a circle of literary and artistic friends and acquaintances which 
included in its membership, with friends of earlier years, Sir 
David Wilkie; Alexander Fletcher; John Murray, the friend of 
Scott, Isaac D’Israeli, and Byron, called by the latter “The Anak 
of Publishers”; and the great and humorous preacher, the 
Rey. Rowland Hill, author of the ‘ Village Dialogues,’ and founder 
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of the Surrey Chapel. During Mr. Webb’s later years in Norfolk, 
Mr. Cozens-Hardy of Letheringsett Hall near Holt, Mr. John 
Drayton, and the members of the Copeman family of Hemsby 
were included amongst his many friends. 

In the inspiring fountain of music Mr. Webb found the chief 
recreation for his mind. He was an admirable performer on the 
organ, and his voice alone, or blended with his wife’s, often 
sounded through the Manor House to the grand tones of his 
dearly-loved instrument. The interest which he took in his 
garden, the superintendence of his small home-farm, and the 
driving of his well-known “Greys” were happy and healthy 
changes from the close application which his work demanded. A 
gala dawned for his children when, taking a rest from his studio, 
he devoted a time to boating, or to racing his yachts on the 
Broads. There are still people living down in Norfolk who 
remember the yachts, The Nancy and The Nymph, and how the 
latter brought many a cup into the possession of her proud 
owner. Mr. Webb’s family often became for short periods 
votaries of Thalia. In the Norwich Mercury is an account of the 
theatricals held in the private theatre of the Manor House, on 
Tuesday, June 11th, 1833, and the following evening. The 
players were the house-party. On the first evening a comic 
medley entitled The Hurricane, or Coltishall in an Uproar, was 
represented, and on the second evening a burletta, A Trip to 
Mundsby all agog for the Sea, or the Waggeries of the Wagon. 
The third scene of the comic opera was concluded with the fine 
glee, “ Follow me where the rocks of coral grow.” Both pieces, 
which were written by Mr. J. B. Drayton, well-known and still 
remembered for his jocoseness and fund of wit, were received with 
the greatest favour by the audience. 

Mr. Webb married Ann, eldest daughter of John Holloway, Esq., 
Head Clerk of the Bank of England, a nephew to the fine old 
sailor John Holloway, who distinguished himself in the action 
with the French fleet off Genoa in 1795, and who died, after 
much service, an Admiral of the Red. Mrs. Webb, who was a 
great beauty, during her residence at Windsor was generally 
known as “the handsome wife of Windsor.” Her portrait, 
painted at the age of thirteen by her uncle, Thomas Holloway, is 
still in existence: the sweet face with its lovely brown eyes and 
perfect mouth is shown beneath a broad-brimmed, steeple-crowned 
hat, and above a huge white collar and dainty bow over which the 
curls nestle. They had issue five sons and three daughters. 
Each of them has carried through life a memory of acts of love 
and care bestowed by their father, and the survivors are never 
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weary of speaking to their children of the wonderful energy and 
skill with which their grandfather carried on his great work. 
Brought up by a pious mother, Thomas Stallad Webb was ever 
an earnest man. He belonged to the highest type of Christian 
gentleman, and carried into the world the love and kindliness of 
heart which endeared him to his home circle, and which were 
fostered by a continued and close contemplation of scenes from 
Holy Writ. In person he was upright, strongly built, broad- 
shouldered, and about five feet eight inches in height. His head 
was a fine one, the forehead, which was broad rather than high, 
was surmounted by rich dark hair, and although he was a little 
inclined to baldness in his latter years, the hair retained its early 
colouring to the end of life. As was then the custom for county 
gentlemen, his face was always closely shaved, the clear skin 
showing the hues of health. The eyes, his best feature, were 
bright and expressive, especially of kindliness. From his 
mother’s family he derived his straight nose, while in the fore- 
head, rounded chin, and mouth, which latter expressed an amiable 
and gentle temper, but which could portray decision in moments 
of necessity, the stamp of his paternal ancestry could be traced. 
With all his aspirations for the perfect, with his intense devotion 
to his art, and with the possession of a genius which shines so 
conspicuously in his work, he was singularly humble-minded. 
He was a man whose hope was to enhance the value of the work 
of the grand master-painter whose productions he so perfectly 
loved ; whose chief desire was to send into a thousand homes the 
messages of comfort and promise which are to be derived from the 
study of the seven scenes from the lives of Our Saviour and His 
Apostles, which it was his and his partner’s mission to publish 
anew to the world in all their beauty, grandeur and solemnity. 
After finishing the seventh plate, Mr. Webb remarked to one 
of his daughters, “ Thank God, the work is completed’; now if it 
please God to take me, I feel my work is done.” Three weeks sub- 
sequently, on June 18th, 1840, while walking in a ploughed field 
near his home, he broke a blood-vessel, and being removed to the 
Manor House, died within twenty minutes from the onset of the 
attack, in the sixty-third year of his age. He was buried in a 
brick vault just under the pulpit in the chancel! of Coltishall 
church, and there in after days the body of his life’s companion, 
which had long been afflicted with paralysis, was laid-beside him, 
A slab of slate marks the resting-place. 
In 1845, his youngest son, Mr. 8. H. Webb, published ‘The 
Analysis of the Engravings after Raphael’s Cartoons at Hampton 
Court,’ written by his uncle Mr. John Holloway, and, having 
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purchased the entire interest in the property, he soon afterwards 
disposed of the drawings, plates, and impressions to Messrs. E. 
Gambart & Co., of Berners Street, London. The present home of 
Holloway’s drawings is unknown, but the plates were transferred 
by Gambart & Co., to Messrs. Day & Co., who, after taking many 
impressions, broke them up to increase the value of their stock. 
The firm presented the cut-out head and bust of Our Saviour, 
from the second plate, to Mr. Webb, in consideration of the respect 
they had for him and for his father’s work: the fragment of the 
plate bears on its back an engraved memorandum to that effect. 














































Amongst her Following. 


SHE may be seen in the park any day now during the season, and 
except for the sudden radiancy of her smile when talking, she 
will not attract more notice than any other past and gone 
divinity at whose shrine men once worshipped. But in the old 
days, before her grand marriage, when she was still only Rosamond 
Travers, then it was different indeed. London went mad for a 
brief six months over this girl-reciter, who had these two great 
facts in her fayour—she was bewitchingly pretty, and what she 
did was then new and unheard of. 

Those few of us, whose memories can be trusted to stretch 
beyond the affairs of yesterday, can recall the peace which reigned 
before the vast army of public and private reciters had invaded 
society, but it was reserved for this slip of a girl, with the dark 
dusky hair and the glorious blue eyes, which should by rights 
have belonged to a fair woman, to turn it to account. And her 
recitals were certainly unlike the feeble entertainments to which, 
with one brilliant exception, we are treated nowadays. They 
more nearly resembled Chaumont’s little “At Homes,” sometimes 
in costume, sometimes not, occasionally with music, but always 
impromptu, or what pretended to be impromptu, on whatever 
might be flitting through her restless capricious brain. Some- 
times the subject would be suggested to her by her host of the 
moment, for it was only at private gatherings she would consent 
to appear, and these being the more personal, were usually the 
more successful. So society went crazed about her for the nonce, 
and there were gowns, and furniture, and what-not a la Travers ; 
and Rosamond brooches ; and Rosamond dinners, where the table 
decorations strove to reproduce in forget-me-not and dark feathery 
grass, the strange contrast of her hair and eyes, and where the 
announcing butler felt himself aggrieved if other than the lady 
herself arrived untitled. 

The girl made hay while the sun shone, kept her head fairly 
well, and refused offers by the score, and when the season waned, 
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betook herself to Zurich for a three months’ rest. Rest at all events 
was the reason alleged, but she had not the slightest intention 
of ever returning to her work. “Ishan’t be fresh any longer, 
and I might not take so well,” she decided, being always frank 
with herself. ‘I shall marry, and see how the world looks from 
another point of view.” 

So she wended her way to Zurich, for which, doubtless, she had 
excellent reasons, and established herself in a marvellously fur- 
nished flat in the Bahnhofstrasse. 

A roomy, handsome, dull place, the city strikes one as being 
when loitering there a few hours while “doing Switzerland,” but 
Zurich has a life and excitement of its own, and a tolerably large 
English colony, which, seconded by representatives of every other 
nationality in the place, fell in with the prevailing fashion of the 
hour, and welcomed the new-comer with open arms. It became 
the thing to avow oneself on excellent terms with Miss Travers ; 
to rave about the beautiful stranger, who queened it over high 
and low alike; to make one’s own arrangements subjugatory to 
hers. And amongst her following was Pierre Meier. 

This insignificant fact requires to stand by itself, because 
Pierre was the last man alive to be affected by the fashion, and 
he only fell hopelessly in love with Rosamond for the foolish 
reason that he could not help it. Assuredly had he been able to 
help it, it would never have happened, for love and he were 
strange bed-fellows. He was a friendless Swiss teacher—a music- 
master to wit—whose proudest memory was that years before he 
and his violin had been requisitioned to swell a town band when 
English royalty had passed through Lucerne, and he was cursed 
by poverty and by a racking cough, which the doctors had pre- 
dicted would kill him two summers ago, but which, somehow, had 
hitherto missed its mission: altogether, the most unlikely 
person to be attracted by the fascinating English girl, or to be 
tolerated by her. Yet he was. Furthermore, she requested him 
to come and play to her for an hour in the mornings, while she 
lolled upon her couch, sipping her chocolate, and reading her 
love-letters from home. 

“This is from Lord Southport,” she said more than once, and 
Pierre grew to distinguish the crested paper and crabbed hand, 
because it was over these missives that Rosamond lingered the 
longest. 

“Play me something very bright, operatic—dance-music—what 
you will,” she cried to him excitedly one day, when the odd friend- 
ship was perhaps of twomonths’ growth. ‘“Ilove your music, mon 
ami; it suits my own moods. Play something gay, Pierre.” 
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He nodded comprehendingly. 

“ You have good news.” 

“How do you know?” she promptly asked, and laughed like a 
delighted child—she was little more—at his sober answer. 

“You are more adorably pretty than ever to-day. “That is how 
I know.” 

His mother had been an Englishwoman, and ke spoke her 
tongue to perfection, which was just as well as matters now 
stood, for it is certain that Rosamond would never have troubled 
to speak to him in any other. English is said to be a cold lan- 
guage for love phrases, but eked out by the violin of which he was 
go passionately fond, Pierre found it suited him well enough. 
Possibly, he trusted too far to his own knowledge of what he 
meant them to mean, and too little to her own interpretation of 
them, for he forgot that when sighs and protestations have been 
made as much a necessity of life as the air one breathes, it 
requires more than an awkward or even a gracefully] worded 
admiration to create any individual impression. In fact what 
it requires is that the recipient shall be in love with the man 
who offers it, and of this Pierre Meier had not the remotest idea. 
All through his narrow luckless life he had never once been 
taken in hand, and so taught the A BC of love. He might have 
learned it from his mother’s memory-holding eyes; or even from 
the caprices of the inevitable small neighbour, to whom boys offer 
stolen cherries over the wall; or again, before the sense of being 
a failure and this consuming cough had dragged him down to his 
present level, he might have gleaned certain stray scraps of 
wisdom from any blushing Elise or Marie ‘with whom he was 
brought into contact. But mother-love had been shut away from 
him in heaven to wait for him there, and neither on small 
maidens nor big had he ever thought it worth while to bestow 
his attentions. So he had just gone on growing mentally as well 
as physically greyer, feeling he had somehow missed something 
in life which fell to the lot of other men, and vaguely wondering 
whether it were the unsatisfied ambition to which he ought to 
have attained through his violin, when chance brought him and 
Rosamond together. 

Then he knew. 

Rosa mundi: “ Rose of the World ;” his rose of all the world. 
Perhaps that expresses it, this new-born delight which had 
come to the dying man, for though he called it love for lack of 
a better word, it was not that at all as it appeals to a man of 
forty—a smoothly running courtship and a happy marriage. 
It was just something rare and exquisite, sweetly perfumed and 
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indefinably beautiful, which had come to dazzle and enthral 
him. 

“This is from Lord Southport,” quoth Rosamond; and again, 
“Play me dance-music to-day;” and the little violinist played 
away on that particular morning when she issued her commands, 
much as Nero may have fiddled when Rome was burning, to his 
fleeting joy and ultimate misery. 

Pierre Meier was far too preoccupied to seek about for reasons 
which might be disagreeable ones, and his own thoughts were 
pleasant. He had tried so often to speak to her and as often had 
failed, and now he had resolved to write her a letter. Flowers 
were to come with it, and though it would be at the price of many 
dinners, they should be the best flowers Zurich could afford; and 
round their blossoms should be wrapped those two lines of De 
Musset, which always seemed to enshrine her so vividly, and which 
were in fact the text of his letter: 


“Si je vous le disais pourtant, que je vous aime, 
J J 
Qui sait, brune aux yeux bleus, ce que vous en diriez ’” 


There was a prolonged thunderstorm that night, and the poor 
wretch got drenched to the skin in taking his flowers to their 
destination. So wet did his dripping garments make her vestibule, 
and so constant was his cough, that his landlady, being a kindly 
old soul, went up to him some hour or two after his return, and 
found to her consternation that her lodger was rambling in his 
talk, as he crouched with chattering teeth over his untasted potage. 

A doctor was called in as the result of her fright; and when, 
yielding to warmth and good feeding,—‘“ Madame peut bien la 
nommer la fievre si elle le veut,” the doctor said testily, “ mais,” 
he shrugged his shoulders, “c’est plutdt la maladie des pauvres. 
Monsieur est affamé,’—Pierre’s brain cleared during the night, 
he became a prey to a thousand tortures anent his own letter, the 
precise wording of which he could not recall. What he had 
intended to tell her was simply a little of what she was to him, 
and that she must not be angry that even he, such a man as he 
was, should dare toloveher. Had he said this? or not enough? or 
too much? He tossed and rolled on his hard bed, dozing at times, 
and then starting into wakefulness with the idea she was calling 
him, until, when another day had faded into darkness, he rose and 
dressed himself and went out. It was a difficult task, and at 
nearly every step he stopped to take breath, for had not the 
doctor said that a sudden strain or shock would bring the end? 
But at length he had accomplished his object, and stood at the 
door of the well-known house in the Bahnhofstrasse. 
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That night the beautiful young Englishwoman held a reception, 
at which those who were favoured vowed all Zurich was gathered. 
Possibly Miss Travers considered she looked her best when 
gorgeously attired and framed by suitable surroundings; more 
probably she was afraid to trust herself to a déte-d-téte meeting 
with this milor anglais, for whose advent her servants had made 
such special preparations. Certain it is that the “At Home” was 
held, and, the evening being at its zenith and the guests fulfilling 
their bounden duty and enjoying themselves nobly, that Miss 
Travers was besought to recite. Most of those present had only 
heard echoes of her fame; would she not deign to enlighten the 
crassness of their ignorance ? 

Rosamond half hesitated. ‘ Do you wish it?” 

She looked the question at Southport, and he answered her 
under his breath, “‘ Make me proud of you.” 

She acquiesced then at once, and moved away from him to an 
open space at the end of the long room. He had followed her to 
Zurich, as she had intended he should ; that soft, half-proprietary 
whisper was making the blood dance in her veins, and the 
applause which greeted her consent, to surge in her ears 80 
that it well-nigh deafened her. He had said nothing yet, he 
would say nothing until the rooms had cleared; but how puerile 
seemed all other love which had been lavished upon her compared 
with this which as yet had found no voice! 

Almost before she knew what she was doing she had launched 
out upon a little character sketch which she entitled Pierrot in 
Love, and because, to render it more life-like, it was easier to call 
to mind some one person amongst the many, she began her 
recitation with her thoughts full of Pierre Meier and of yester- 
day’s gift of flowers. At that moment her last guest, and he a 
self-invited one, came painfully up the long staircase, and, 
mingling with the crowd around the door, fixed his unwavering 
gaze upon her. 

Pierrot in Love was an undeniable success, for Southport’s 
whisper had so fired the woman that all the artist in her rose 
supreme. She had never had any powers of invention, but, with 
the material ready there to her hand, it was not difficult to-night 
to wax really witty over the drolleries of this absurd Pierrot, who 
had conceived the notion of avowing himself a devoted slave, but 
who was still too fearful of his own temerity to dare other than 
shelter himself behind a quotation. 





“Si je vous le disais pourtant, que je vous aime, 
Qui sait, brune aux yeux bleus, ce que vous en diriez?” 
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Then she drew a picture of a possible ménage, and enacted a 
comical little scene between the two, in which scraps of yesterday’s 
letter were put into Pierrot’s mouth, and pulled ruthlessly to 
pieces by his brighter-witted companion. And so on and on for a 
quarter of an hour. 

It was all too light and frothy to put down in so many words, 
but it was deliciously funny all the same, and there was no doubt 
of the genuineness of the laughter it provoked. Then came an 
abrupt momentary pause, while the audience looked at each other, 
uncertain if they were to burst into voluble praise and thanks, or 
whether this were merely a dramatic wait it would be inartistic to 
spoil, and in the silence some one coughed. 

Yes, I saw a face in anguish, in torture, once,” admitted Lady 
Southport years afterwards; but when pressed farther she simply 
added, “In Zurich,” and got away from her questioner. It was 
not a thought her ladyship cared to dwell upon. 

At the time it could not have been a sight she cared to see. 
Pierre Meier’s face was drawn and deadly pale; his lips were 
baked and cracking ; and all the piteousness of his outraged love 
and self-respect, all which went to make up the man which this 
dazzling vision of lace and roses had killed, cried to her from out 
his sunken haggard eyes. 

She drew her breath sharply, then, holding herself in just the 
same pose in which she had ended so curtly, with the laughter 
dying from her lips, and her merry voice hushed to a tender 
gravity, Rosamond broke the silence, and went on speaking. 

“They had laughed; one always did laugh at the Pierrots of 
this world,” she said—and a few thought she was rather over- 
doing this moral and unnecessary little tag, for tears were 
standing in her blue eyes—“ because it is easier to laugh at them 
than to see, as hovering angels see, the tenderness and the self- 
lessness a Pierrot’s love may hide. This little demoiselle of our 
play—who knows ?”—dashing away the tears which threatened 
to brim over, and drooping her head to kiss the most glowing of 
her roses—‘ had she understood she might have done more than 
wear his flowers. Had his love but dared instead of faltered— 
who knows again?” Her eyes were fastened on the knot of men 
by the door; she cared nothing for what her audience might 
think, she only wanted one of them to forgive her the un- 
intentional cruelty of to-night; and her voice grew yet softer, 
more lingering, more sweet: ‘“ Who knows but the ‘brune aux 
yeux bleus’ might have coaxed away his title from poor Pierrot ? 
That she——” 


The strange ending, the pleading, caressing tones were 
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stopped by a muffled cry, and sudden hubbub and excitement 
round the door. A man had fallen to the ground in what was 
supposed to be a fit, and it was only after he had been carried 
downstairs under the charge of a doctor who was present, that it 
was found that he was dead. 

“T suppose you had in the poor fellow to play for you, didn’t 
you, my darling?” asked Southport next morning. He found 
this, his first task of comforting her, hard of accomplishment. 
“‘The doctor tells me he knew him, and that he must have died 
fromsome shock. That’s nonsense, of course; but these foreigners 
are so obstinate. At all events his face was very peaceful, and, if 
you don’t mind my saying it of a dead man, it bore a sort of 
triumphant expression too. He evidently died quite happy. 
Don’t ery, dear.” 


Maset E. Worton. 














Among the Sutherlandshire Lochs. 


“Tr is the most inaccessible spot in the British Isles, save none,” 
observed my friend. ‘ There will be absolutely nothing to eat 
except what grows there, and we catch with our own rods. Sleep- 
ing accommodation will be delightfully rough: we shall have to 
chum together in a crib no bigger than a child’s cot. I don’t 
believe a Sassenach has ever before set foot in the valley, and I 
promise you that not a soul for miles will have a word of 
English.” 

“Don’t you think we shall get very tired of each other, under 
such trying circumstances ?” I asked. 

“ But the fish, man—the fish,” urged my friend impatiently. 

I had learnt from the scientific text-books to despise the 
intelligence of fishes, and it did not seem to me, therefore, that 
they were likely to count as social acquisitions in this desert land. 
Nevertheless, I thenceforward agreed to everything that my friend 
proposed. We were to spend the entire vacation cooped up in the 
north-western corner of Great Britain. The journey thither was 
across nearly ten degrees of latitude. 

My friend preceded me to these distant worlds. A few days 
later I received from him a sensational epistle about the scenery 
and the people. Everything was uncommon and archaic. The 
Highland girls were lovely and numerous; ghosts were an article 
of faith ; he had eaten his dinner to the tune of the pipes, and 
already accustomed himself to an infamous bright yellow whiskey 
that paid nothing towards the revenue. As for the fish—well, I 
should see. The weather was perfect—for fish. “ Fifty miles on 
a mail car, at five miles an hour, in pouring rain!” 

It certainly was an uncommon ride. We skirted the marge of 
many a placid inland loch, and toiled through upland valleys 
aglow with heather, under the thighs of great mountains whose 
heads were hid in the clouds. At intervals of ten miles we came 
to a house, a baronial shooting-box, or an hotel. The driver set 
me down at the last, the most north-westerly, of these hotels. Ten 
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more miles of country had to be covered, and the final five of 
the ten were over trackless bogs, boggy streams, and mountain 
shoulders. It was therefore late in a day that had begun very 
early, that I looked from the brow of a steep hill-ridge down upon 
a little oasis of green, set by the side of a river in a long deep 
valley, and saw the simple hut that was to be our home. Ovid 
at Tomi could not have been more effectually divorced from 
civilization. 

The shepherd’s wife called it a “ wee housie,” and so it was. 
Grasses of different kinds grew in the moist thatch of its low 
roof. The floor of the little room we were to live and sleep in 
was of naked soil, ill-covered with skins of deer and sheep and 
dogs. And the posted bed, with red hangings, which was to serve 
us for the night, small though it was, occupied more than a third 
of the room. 

Ten paces from the cottage, across the greensward of the hillock, 
was a dilapidated barn. Here the casscroms (crooked sticks) and 
casscheedas, the native ploughs and spades of the land, were stored, 
and the wool to be woven into home-spun when the nights got 
long. And here, too, set in the midst, was a great wooden tub, 
which Murdoch the boy filled daily with ice-cold water for our 
morning plunge. 

The shepherd’s demesne lay below the house, bordering the river. 
There were patches of barley and oats and potatoes enough for 
a year; and in a sheltered corner, under the lee of some dwarf 
willows, a dozen roots of rhubarb and a score of cabbages excited 
the wonder and envy of visitors from neighbouring valleys. There 
was also good grass in the little meadow, though the heavens 
were averse to having it made into hay. It thus came to be treated 
like the grain of the crofter who the other day gave evidence in 
the court of South Uist—which corn was cut when under water, 
and dragged away with ropes. The combined area of this grass, 
corn, and vegetable land was called the park; and the river ran 
over stones and formed dark eddying pools between it and the 
waste heather and bog beyond. 

We were in a valley, at the one end of which was our loch, 
adjoining the sea, and at the other the stately bulk of a mountain 
three thousand feet high. 

And now of our companions in this “ wee housie,” of which the 
best end belonged to us. First in every respect came the “ wive,” 
as the shepherd’s helpmate was called. She was a truly remark- 
able person. I never saw woman of her age more comely, though 
perhaps she was a little too broad. Her voice was stentorian and 
hearty. It was said of Columba, the evangeliser of the Western 
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Isles, that he could be heard preaching at a distance of a mile and 
ahalf. I daresay our “ wive’s ” lungs were as good as Columba’s. 
Moreover, she was the kindliest creature, with a mother’s interest 
in all living things younger than herself. She promptly took 
stock of us men, and pronounced us in low condition of health. 
“You are like boards,” she said. “Come, you must be drinking 
plenty of the warm milk. There’s nothing like the warm milk 
for making people sound.” In furtherance of her plan, she daily 
appeared by the side of our red bed early in the morning with 
two tumblers full of thick cream. She put whiskey and sugar into 
the cream, and stood with her hands in her ribs, smiling like an 
executioner until we had taken the doses. After a time we fought 
against this luxury because it made us bilious; but there was no 
resisting our landlady, and so we were bilious to the last. 

But it was in the evening of a long day in the water that our 
landlady seemed to us most like a strong-minded guardian angel. 
She would greet us at the door with a clamour of welcome above 
the barking of the dogs, and with exaggerated praise of our various 
fishes ; and then pull off our grimy and sopping nether garments, 
and tickle us to distraction while washing our feet in warm water. 
If she caught us wincing over this agreeable agony she would pause 
for a moment to fly to the milk jug. “Take a droppie cream— 
yes, do: you'll be the better of it, poor fellow!” she would say, 
in a tone of the sincerest sympathy. 

There was nothing servile about this good “ wive.” She received 
us into her house only at the special desire of a laird with whom 
she stood on terms of fairly equal friendship. She therefore made 
no pretence of respecting us overmuch. Indeed, when she heard 
how we earned our bread in England, she was sorry for us. “ Poor 
fellows, what a poverty-stricken life!” she exclaimed ; and, to our 
glee, she insisted thereafter on presenting us with warm socks of 
her own making, and other trifles of ‘a kind which it might be 
supposed a pair of paupers would be glad to have. The boy 
Murdoch, who helped in the park and with the sheep, had a com- 
prehensible position: he was sure to rise; but what in the world 
would become of us, since at our time of life we had not yet got 
to the rank of a fully responsible shepherd, like her husband ? 
She also took over the charge of our wardrobe, and began a course 
of darning and mending the most conscientious. ‘ You shall go 
back to London, poor fellows, better than you came into Suther- 
landshire,” she said. 

Such was our landlady, good soul! 

The shepherd himself was an unassuming thin man, civil and 
kind, and an excellent foil to his wife. He went to and fro, 
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with three or four dogs at his heels, and now and again brought 
a sick sheep or lamb into the house to be killed or physicked. 

Then there was a shapely daughter of the shepherd and his 
wife, a girl of seventeen, with a face and manners that seemed 
to ask a wider sphere for appreciation than this pent valley at the 
end of the world. She was as strong as a man, wore short home- 
made frocks, and made us happy, dear girl, by treating us with a 
timid solicitude that showed her a chip of her mother’s gracious 
block. There was talk of sending the girl to Inverness to be 
polished at a boarding-school. If she goes, she will astonish her 
schoolmates by the length of her strides, and make them envious 
of her other graces. 

The fourth and last inmate of the cottage, excluding the boy, 
who slept anywhere, was an ancient Highlander who had voyaged 
in many seas, sojourned in lands as distant as Prince Edward’s 
Isle and New Orleans, and had now come back to his native shire 
for the final years of his dim old life. His relations were dead, 
and he boarded with the shepherd at so much a week. Our land- 
lady called him the “little mannie.” He was very old and very 
weak. He coughed feebly in the night, and in the daytime 
crept about with blue lips, leaning heavily on a stick, and mur- 
muring monosyllables that could with difficulty be heard. When 
the sun shone warmly, he liked to totter outside where the peats 
were stacked against the best end of the house, and here he would 
sit on the dark lumps, with his hands in his lap, looking away 
into nothingness, and breathing fast, for hours at a time. One 
night he was very ill. Our landlady thought he would die, and 
compassionated him by word and look to the utmost. She asked 
if we could do anything. The doctor lived twenty miles away, 
and the “little mannie” declined to incur the expense of a doctor's 
visit. We had therefore to trust to Providence and the chapter of 
accidents. I gave him one of Rigollet’s mustard-plasters. He 
had never seen the like before, and lay wondering at it until he 
declared he was better. This simple shock of surprise had such 
an effect upon him that he was soon able to go about as of yore 
though his features were more pinched, his voice was weaker, and 
his legs and appetite were feebler. 

I sketch these worthy northern folk because they seem to be 
worth sketching. But of course we were mainly concerned with 
the weather and the fish. It isa great advantage to be able to 
forecast the weather. We, for example, prophesied rain daily, and 
were seldom wrong. If the clouds hung low on the hills before 
us, they soon fell in solution round about us. If there were no 
clouds, and the day broke fair with a blue sky, there was unani- 
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mous shaking of heads. It was like human perfection, a state 
the most'{to be distrusted. A north wind brought cold rain, a 
south wind warm rain ; and the difference between the rain of 
the west and the east wind was only a difference of quantity. As 
for the north-west and the south-east, they gave us deluges, one 
of which kept me the wrong side of the river for twenty-four wet 
and weary hours. I passed the night of this most rainy of days 
in a wretched shieling that faced the candle-light in our good 
shepherd’s cottage. The river roared and swept a torrent of 
water between us. Not even Saint Columba could have made 
himself heard above its hoarse bellowing. And I was sufficiently 
thankful for the shelter I got, to be almost oblivious of the 
multitudes of fleas which assailed me in this dark little storehouse 
of the last season’s fleeces. In fact, “a wee bittie soft!” is the 
best that can be said of a Sutherlandshire day ; and many a time a 
long storm came to swell the river and bring new fish up from 
the sea, eager to speculate in the matter of flies. Laborious then 
were our walks home in the gloaming! The valley seemed 
interminable, and the bogs resolved to engulph us. Even the 
moon was no help to us here. Her pallid light did but urge our 
limbs into greater peril, and attune Murdoch the boy for eerie 
narratives of the goblins and evil spirits whom he believed—and 
not without reason—to be the most important inhabitants of the 
district. 

But, to my friend’s horror, I soon had to confess that I did not 
eare for fishing. It was well enough as a novelty. After a time, 
however, the charm of standing knee-deep in the water from 
9 am. until 7 p.m. began to fade. It would have been more 
encouraging, no doubt, if the fish had come to me. But this they 
declined todo. My friends had good luck. I had just the luck 
that always attends upon the half-hearted; so that when I had 
fished industriously for six or seven hours in succession, and 
caught nothing, I began to feel myself absolved from the duty of 
enthusiasm about the merits of this kind of sport. And as for 
breaking the heads of the hapless and beautiful salmon, and 
cutting their throats when they were safely landed on the 
heathery banks of the loch, that seemed to me awfal butchery. 
As a true lover of nature, I preferred to sit on a boulder with my 
legs in the water, and smoke the hours away, with nothing 
harder to do than to count how many rainbows studded the 
atmosphere in a given hour. 

And indeed this was a blissful spot for an idle man. What, 
for instance, could be more delightful than to lie on the springy 
heath tufting a scar of rock by the waterside, and watch the 
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changes in the sky, the shadows in the valley to the left, and the 
crested waves of the sea where they rolled with a voice of thunder 
upon the sands to the right? 

At such a time, the loch is merely a mirror for the green 
hillocks and gray cliffs which half surround it, and for the white 
hump of granite which stands like a sentinel at the seaward end 
of it. Then beautiful to behold are the dark rushes, the purple 
heather, and the russet bracken that fringe the capes of yellow 
sand which run into the loch where the river joins it from our 
valley. From the steep side of the Red Mountain, which rises 
behind our cottage, comes the bleating of our shepherd’s sheep. 
They find juicy pasture on the verdant slopes between the many 
burns that fall down with varying tumult into the river of the 
loch. 

On a day so placid, none but baby trout will be leaping, and 
nothing may seduce even them save a grasshopper just caught, 
and bruised to death before being impaled. The bigger trout 
are as lethargic as the day. Even the seagulls scream lazily 
from the shore, and the ten wild geese that periodically scud over 
the water in a band, are by far the most energetic creatures of 
bulk in sight. The water is covered with acurious ruin of daddy- 
longlegs, who for some occult reason have collapsed upon the 
loch, and now drift about in futile temptation for the fickle fish. 
Though the day is warm, the sun is more than half veiled by 
diaphanous still clouds, pendent in the air. 

But alas! the scene and surroundings are not wholly of 
Paradise. With conditions so very favourable for their enjoyment 
of life, the midges may be expected in myriads. They are, in 
fact, infernal. They gyrate in thick circles round the head, 
singing and stinging at their pleasure; and battalions of them 
find a way up the tightest of sleeves. Even Topsack the dog—an 
amiable lurcher who goes with us to the fishing—can get no rest 
from them. She snaps at them as she snaps at the flies, but she 
makes no impression upon their numbers, though she despatches 
them by mouthfuls. Perhaps the flies of the fourth plague of 
Egypt were the same as the midges of Sutherlandshire. Other- 
wise, Pharaoh was spared an infliction as bad as any of the ten 
plagues. Nor could the King of Egypt have had recourse to 
tobacco, which is a bar—though a very slight bar—to the 
impetuosity of the attacks of these midges. 

Once having cast off my allegiance to the fish, I breathed 
freely, and looked about for other diversion. We were less than 
fifteen miles from Cape Wrath. Naturally, therefore, I thought 
of walking to this headland with so fita name. ‘Oh, I’m sure,” 
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said our landlady, when I told her of my intentions, “and I 
will come with you.” Now, I had already seen the good “ wive” 
in her best clothes, which she always assumed for a journey with 
an important incident at the end of it; and I did not think them 
a proper garb for a long soft flounder over the hills. The dear old 
dame’s Sabbath bonnet was a high black pyramid of crape, and 
she was wont to cover it with a white pocket-handkerchief to 
protect it from the rain. For excursions, moreover, she wore her 
gown tucked up so that it really did not cover her knees. Ac- 
cordingly, I told her that the walk to Cape Wrath would be too 
much for her. I could not have gone about the matter in a 
worse way. “Too much for me!” she exclaimed, and she gave 
me my surname as if I were a laird—a habit of hers when 
displeased. ‘I shall be the better of it. It will be you that 
will be the worse of it.” Then, however, she repented her temper, 
and smiled, as she added: “Come, drink a droppie warm milk 
before you go. It’s not every day you'll be near me. Yes, I’m 
sure you shall have it.” As she called her daughter to fetch the 
beverage, and herself stayed by the door the while, this could not 
be avoided; and so I started abruptly for the walk, uneasily 
conscious of holding within me about a pint and a half of new 
milk and a noggin of cream. 

The shepherd himself guided me as far as the valley imme- 
diately adjoining our valley in the direction of the Cape. Here 
was a house with a green roof and damp inner walls, standing like 
our own cottage on the bank of a river. The inmates could claim 
to be ten miles distant from a post-office—something worth vaunt- 
ing in the last decade of our century. They were new-comers. 
Their predecessor, poor fellow, had lost several of his children in 
this wet and lonely house, and in grief had at length gone else- 
where. But the present shepherd’s offspring—dark-eyed little 
savages, with long black hair and naked feet—looked hearty and 
well, while peeping on tiptoe by the door of the room in which we 
sat entertained with tea and pancakes. 

From this hospitable little hut, I went north by myself, over 
moorland, and bogs, and mountain masses. Track there was 
none, and a mist might have sent me to a precipice on the sea- 
board. It was a gusty and cheerful walk, lonely enough for an 
anchorite. Save sheep and sundry grouse that dropped feathers 
upon me in the haste of their tardy flight, I saw no living 
- creature till I reached the lighthouse gate. There were black 
stormclouds in the sky, but they all blew out to sea and rained 
their torrents upon the deck of a luckless steamer that tossed up 
and down in the fierce waters of the rapid tide that runs ever 
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about the crimson cliffs of the Cape. For retrospect, there was 
the most northerly of the Western Isles, the Isle of Lewis, a 
few faint mounds on the horizon line thirty miles away. And 
one treacherous bog, deeper than the rest, gave an element of 
excitement to my journey. 

As a lighthouse, that of Cape Wrath is nct remarkable. It 
dates back to 1828, and knows nothing of modern improvements. 
But it is certainly as bold and bleak an outpost against the 
winds and the waves as ever tested the mind and body‘of a light- 
house keeper. The cliffs drop four hundred feet into the sea, 
and gigantic pinnacles of red granite stand‘friven from the 
mainland like bulwarks to the north and west. 

I think I shall never forget the night I spent here. Such 
luxuries as a piano, a great fire of peats, tea with muffins and jam, 
and a store of books, could in no wise keep off the moans of the 
wind, which came through key-holes and window-chinks, and 
surged down the chimney-shaft, without a moment of cessation. 
At first it was only enlivening, but later it became a serious drag 
on the spirits. At ten o’clock I went out into the night, to meet 
the howls face to face. A gale was then blowing, so that it was 
all but impossible to oppose the wind. The sky was full of thick 
scud, which raced over a young moon shining timidly on the 
troubled sea. The waves beat upon the rocks with the noise of 
thunderclaps. And, unperturbed by all this Walhalla of tempest, 
the broad beams of red and yellow light above my head moved 
slowly on their course, illumining the sea and the land. 

After this there was nothing for it but to go to bed, warmed 
by the fight with the wind. But its continued dolorous wailing 
made me reflect on my sins until I fell asleep. 

Probably no kind of man needs a wife more than the keeper of 
a lighthouse. Unsolaced by feminine attractions, he would drift 
towards insanity. Imagine then the bereavement of such a man, 
in the loss of his wife! Thus isolated from the world, how could 
the poor fellow expect to be able to replace her? Well, for the 
encouragement of humble-minded bachelors and widowers through- 
out the land, let it go forth that the lighthouse-keeper of Cape 
Wrath has sought and found domestic comfort in the columns of 
the Matrimonial News. He has drawn a prize. No doubt, how- 
ever, the world is full of such prizes. 

And here I should like to say a few words about the ladies of 
this remote county of Sutherlandshire. Some good blood may be 
found on these borders where the North Sea meets the Atlantic. 
There are families with pedigrees many feet long; but alas! 
with the spirit of the times the males of these families have been 
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drawn away; and they are now often represented by knots of 
lonely ladies, who, if they have ever sighed for husbands, have 
sighed in vain. These ladies are as apt at Gaelic as at English, 
tell stories as gracefully as Dean Ramsay himself, overfiow with 
engaging individuality, and have as much beauty of face as a reason- 
able man may look for in his wife. A commonplace Southerner, 
who finds himself privileged as a guest in a Sutherlandshire 
house, cannot fail to lose his heart. However, it does not follow 
that he will therefore necessarily gain a wife. For the ladies are 
as critical as they are kind, and where one will descend from her 
high estate of birthright to take an unequal mate, ten will give 
the aspirant a civil “No, thank you,” and treat his humble 
petitioning as only so much the more humorous material for the 
amusement of friends. I heard of one rich young Englishman, 
with almost everything in his favour, who went on his knees to 
four sisters in succession. The girls were all witty, and each in 
their turn laughed him on to his legs again. The eldest of them 
was twenty-five, and the youngest fifteen. There is such a 
freshness and vigour in the characters of these ladies of Suther- 
landshire, that a discerning stranger may find a score of them 
strongly resembling Mr. Black’s sweet Shiela of Stornoway. And, 
like Shiela, they would at first suffer not a little in giving up the 
freedom and air of their native heaths for the apparent tedium and 
restraint of conventional life in England. But oh, 


“ Blue eyes and laughing lips, beware! beware!” 
ghing lip 


lest you doom yourselves to a sad extinction by your over- 
weening love of fun, and hesitancy to make so great a sacrifice ! 

Sutherlandshire is somewhat romantic in other respects, besides 
its ladies. Here and there may be met an ancient laird of the 
soil in kilt and tartan, who, with the manners of a citizen of the 
world, will confess that he has never been farther south than 
Inverness, which he visits annually for the great sheep-market, 
and the Highland gathering. The laird’s house will, perhaps, be 
full of long portraits of red-nosed Jacobins, and, among other 
antediluvian matters of debate, the Governmental prohibition of 
the tartan kilt, from 1747 to 1782, is almost sure to be discussed 
and abused, both on behalf of the laird’s injured forefathers and 
others. 

A gentleman of this stamp can tell tales of a kind to hold the 
attention of a naturalist for hours. There may be two or three 
eyries on his estate, and every spring one or other of his shepherds 
sees a lamb carried off in the talons of the king of birds. A 
visitation of weasels is worse even than the plague of eagles. 
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Imagine an army of several thousands of these little animals 
marching across the land with the precision of soldiers, and all 
their teeth sharpened for whatever of flesh and blood they may 
chance to meet. On one such occasion the weasels came vis-a-vis 
with a boy and his horse. The boy was terror-struck, and had 
no time for flight, and a great part of him and the horse was 
consumed ere the weasels were driven from their bodies. 

Nowhere is the institution of the Parcel Post more approved 
than in these extreme parts of Great Britain. A laird’s daughter, 
who a year or two ago would perforce make her own gowns, now 
corresponds with her dressmaker in Edinburgh or London as 
naturally as with her friends. There is little fruit in the north 
of Sutherlandshire; but what can now be easier than to give a 
standing order for the transmission from Covent Garden of a 
small selected hamper daily or weekly, according to the needs of 
the house? The mail cars, which formerly could stow under the 
box-seat the mails for an area of five hundred square miles, are 
now piled high with the familiar big white baskets, full of heavy 
or breakable sundries. Again, the poorest shepherds’ huts are 
now decorated with almanacs, and other trifles presented to them 
insidiously by the travelling agents of Glasgow warehousemen, 
who have laid before the shepherd and his wife the advantages 
opened out to them by a beneficent Postmaster-General. Hence 
the surprising spectacle of a bare-legged Highland lassie trying on 
a bonnet of the latest fashion, with which she proposes to dazzle 
her young friends and the minister on the approaching Sabbath. 
And more than once I met a shepherd’s boy on the moors, miles 
from anywhere, laden as to his arms and back with packages he 
had been sent to fetch from the nearest post-office. Of course, the 
country shopkeepers suffer by this diversion of their customers. 
In Sutherlandshire, for example, the “wive” who does not now 
get her tea by Parcel Post from a large town is either very 
prejudiced, or very generous in her determination to pay fifty per 
cent. more for her tea than she need pay for it. 

However blithe and full of sport were our weekdays in 
Sutherlandshire, it may be imagined that the Sundays were grave 
and leaden enough to take some of the light from them. It had 
never entered our landlady’s head that several miles of very wet 
bog-land could prevent us from going to church when the Sabbath 
came round. 

“There’s the warm milk on the table,” she said, tying her 
bonnet strings, “and you shall put some of the whiskey in it. 
Then you shall walk to the kirk, and be there in time for the 
English service, when the minister has said the Gaelic.” 
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As this was nothing less than temporary expulsion from the 
house, we submitted to her decree, and on the first two or three 
Sundays duly stumbled up the aisle of the church, wet and 
weather-stained, for the fag-end of a sermon that was by no 
means adapted to allay the very bad humour we were in. 

Afterwards, we managed better, and learnt to like the service. 
There was an old elder who “ presented ” the lines from Tate and 
Brady as preliminary encouragement for the congregation. He 
was a wry weazened little fellow, with a Carlylean expression of 
sadness ; but he had no ear for music; and as he improvised a 
tune of his own he could not help leading the rest of us intoa 
Stygian pool of unparalleled discordances. We enjoyed this very 
much. It was therefore a shock when, on the fourth Sunday, at the 
time of the Psalm, the minister called to a tall, red-haired young 
man, who could sing without quavering, and bade him supersede 
the elder. The latter gentleman looked at us under his shaggy 
grey eyebrows, as much as to say—“‘ The sooner you go south 
again the better. Have I done the ‘lining,’ man and boy for 
forty years, to be thus humbled in my old age, in order that a 
couple of strangers may hear what is thought to be good singing ? 
Anyway, this big young man has little real unctuousness about 
him.” 

Small as this hamlet was, it held churches of two denominations 
—the Free and the Established. The latter seldom had a 
congregation of more than five, while the former, which we 
attended, was crowded for both services. Every one knows the 
tale about the elders who expostulated with their minister because 
he always preached on one of three subjects: original sin, 
regeneration, and eternal punishment. They begged him to give 
them something fresh. This, having lectured them for their 
discontent, he promised to do. Nevertheless, not a Sunday passed 
on which he did not drag in more or less irrelevant reference to 
his three favourite dogmas. It was the same here in Sutherland- 
shire. Our minister’s Calvinism was of the gloomiest kind. 
Faces grew visibly longer as he proceeded with his chilling 
denunciations; and he and his congregation sighed in unison 
about the miseries of time and the tortures of eternity. Once, 
however, a man fell asleep in the midst of it all. For a minute 
or two he was unobserved from the pulpit. Then came a dead 
silence. The minister reddened and looked very fierce. 

“T think,” he remarked in falsetto, “that those who sleep in 
church must have very cold hearts.” 

Unfortunately, this rebuke did not arouse the offender. The 
minister thereupon took up the church Bible and banged it 
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hard upon the skirting-board of the pulpit. The noise was out- 
rageous, and this time the sleeper opened an eye. But, with an 
obstinacy that was truly great, the reprobate made no movement 
to show that his conscience was touched by a sense of his crime. 
He kept his head recumbent on his arms and his face turned away 
until the sermon ended, and the wrathful minister gave us leave 
to go home. 

At another time we were honoured by the presence of a 
“man” inchurch. He was one of the survivors of the formidable 
body of lay preachers, who in their day did much, in a rough 
fashion, to evangelise the Highlands. These itinerant preachers 
and prayers were known as the “men.” They were not gener- 
ally loved by the clergy of any denomination, because they 
considered it a duty publicly to criticise their ordained brethren, 
without the least regard for their feelings. On the other hand, 
the ordained clergy charged them with spiritual pride, and an 
overfondness for the free quarters and whiskey which they 
accepted as their due wherever they went. Thus it has come 
about that during the great religious occasion of the Highland 
year—communion week—when a “man” rises to address the 
multitude assembled from all parts of the country, everyone knows 
what iscoming. The priests may not like it, but the people do. 
These enthusiasts were men who, “in speaking to the question at 
religious meetings, brought all their mental vigour, untrammelled 
by learning, to bear upon the things of God.” The Scotch writer 
just quoted proceeds curiously. “Never, surely, is there a more 
attractive exercise of intellect than when, divested of all literary 
acquirements, it enters directly into ‘the mysteries of the 
kingdom,’ and comes forth in a panoply of scripture truth. Light 
from heaven then irradiates all the gifts of the speaker. Traces 
of learning, mingled with the halo of this light, would be spots of 
darkness.” The “man” whom we were privileged to see wore a 
white cotton nightcap, pointed with a tassel, and was wrapped to 
the chin in a thick plaid. In this singular costume he sat close 
under the pulpit, so that he might not lose a single word of the 
sermon, and with his face and manner so suggestive of a “chiel ”’ 
taking notes for the complainant that he would certainly have 
discomfited a man less secure in his own self-esteem than our 
minister. 

Some of these northern clergy are very eccentric men. We 
heard of one poor fellow who as a bachelor had to submit to the 
tyranny of an aunt or an elder sister in the guise of housekeeper. 
As if to hint to her that he would rather be alone, the minister 
one day invited the carpenter into the house and got the lady’s 
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measure. By-and-by a coffin appeared. It was put under the 
minister's own bed for security, and perhaps that he might the 
more often comfort himself with the sight of it. However, it 
happened that the housekeeper suddenly went away to be 
married, and then, such is the perversity of human nature, the 
minister himself pined and died, and was buried in the coffin he 
had bought for another. 

The same minister twice held this Sutherlandshire cure. He 
was first summoned from it by a call from an influential 
community in Glasgow. But after a time, the fickle towns- 
people had had enough of him, and contrived to make him 
abdicate. He then returned to the north, humbled in spirit and 
broken in health, and sought to regain his earlier manse. The 
authorities were willing, but the parishioners were not. And 
finally he had to be re-inducted at the point of the bayonet. 
His congregation thereafter seldom or never numbered as many 
as four. With such a sad experience of life and the ways of men, 
no wonder the poor fellow became whimsical, and fell a ready 
prey to feminine despotism. His is the only grave in the little 
churchyard of his whitewashed church by the side of a loch, 
where it joins the sea. A vigorous young rowan tree is planted 
at the head of it to memorialise him. 

Well, at length the time came for us to leave our sequestered 
little valley. The season grew late, and it was mortally cold 
throwing the fly for fish that got less and less inquisitive about 
the strange works of art with which we tempted them. The 
winds too blew gales every other day, and the rain fell in sheets. 
Where the river ran through the loch into the sea, there was con- 
stant angry strife between the full, chocolate-coloured waves of 
the peaty stream, and the tall green breakers of the Atlantic. 

Our cottage now showed that it was not watertight. It was 
not so bad as the houses in Lewis, where a man pulls on his sea- 
boots before getting off his bed. But neither was it all it might 
have been. The wet oozed through the thick thatch and the 
birch-bark under the thatch, and dropped upon us and our 
chattels with great impartiality. 

Other signs indicated that the year was hurrying towards the 
dark months. We were visited by various itinerants—bronzed, 
bearded men in blue jerseys, with ear-rings in their ears, and 
smelling of the sea; pedlars moving south, &c. Our landlady 
was flustered by so much company, and the frequent need of 
lowering her skirts that she might receive her guests with grace. 
The herring-boats had discharged their crews, and the men were 
making for home from Wick and Thurso, with the few pounds or 
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shillings in their pockets which stood for the remnant of their 
meagre earnings during months of toil. One day a man appeared 
with a phial of pearls, some white, some brown. They were from 
mussels at the mouth of a neighbouring river. In old days the 
lords of Reay gave their wives rich necklets of these jewels, all 
found on their estate. But nowadays the finds are scanty and 
poor. 

Moreover, our good “ wive” began to arrange her wheel for 
spinning the wool used in knitting and weaving throughout the 
winter. “She is black and old, but she is a good easy thing. 
She goes well with the grease in her, and the wool it comes from 
her well too.” Thus we heard the whirr of the wheel as well 
as the patter of the rain, the rush of the river, and the cry of 
the wind. 

And so it came to pass that on one rather sorrowful day we 
said “Good-bye” to the place, under pressure drank a parting 
glass of cream, and climbed the opposite hillsides towards the 
south. The valley was half veiled with watery mist when we 
saw it last from the brow of the hill; but the green pastures of 
our cottage, the crimson shading of the heather on the slopes, and 
the long course of the river where it ran towards the distant 
loch, were visible through the mist. 
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Sir Reginald’s Romance. 


A CORSICAN LOVE STORY. 


Cuarter XII. 


For three days Dolores had made up her mind it would be 
useless to keep her tryst with Reginald, but the fourth day she 
would go. So it came to pass that on that same morning 
Reginald left Ajaccio, she woke very early. How could she sleep 
when, even in her dreams, she was longing for the morning? It 
could not have been 5 o'clock when Dolores opened her eyes. The 
sun was streaming into her little bed-chamber. That was not 
wonderful, for there was no blind to the window. It was open, 
and the short curtains flapped to and fro in the morning breeze. 
The girl lay quite still, listening to the twitter of the wild birds 
and the soft cooing of her tame pigeons. There was a cool 
rushing sound of water too, which came from the river, and the 
patter of falling drops from the fountain in the garden, sounds 
which had been familiar to her from babyhood, and were inex- 
pressibly sweet to her ear. But this morning there seemed to be 
more meaning in them, a ring of joy in the swish of the river, a 
ripple of gladness in the plash of the fountain. For this was a 
morning unlike any other morning that had yet dawned for 
Dolores. She did not ask herself why, she only knew that it was 
so. She accepted the present happiness unquestioningly, with no 
more prescience of the future than the child who gathers the 
bright berries of the deadly nightshade and finds them sweet to 
the taste. 

And so she lay dreaming sweet day-dreams, while smiles 
flickered and chased each other over her face as the sunbeams 
flickered and chased each other on the wall. 

It was a bare little room which called Dolores mistress, and yet 
a room no girl need have been ashamed of. Not that Dolores 
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thought about that. She had never had the opportunity of 
comparing her room with those of girls brought up in more 
luxurious homes. But she loved it, as men and women do love the 
places endeared to them by childish memories. She loved its bare 
white walls, its quaintly embroidered faded curtains, its curious 
little old-fashioned pictures and antique furniture. None of these 
were of any intrinsic value. The only things in the room which 
were really beautiful, and would have delighted a connoisseur, 
were an exquisitely carved crucifix and a richly embossed Corsican 
dagger. These two things, so different in character, so utterly 
dissimilar in their every association—emblems of the loving for- 
giveness of God and the revengeful hatred of man—hung close 
together, directly opposite the girl’s bed; so that her eyes must 
naturally rest upon them the last thing before they closed at night 
and the first on opening on a new day. 

The dagger had been given her by her father, and had been 
used more than once in the horrible vengeance prescribed by the 
code of honour of his nation. It hung directly below the crucifix, 
which was a relic Dolores inherited from her mother, and the eyes 
of the dying Christ seemed to regard it with an expression of 
ineffable sorrow and divine compassion. 

At last, tired of her meditations, or perhaps thinking the time 
would pass quicker in more active employment, Dolores got up. 
First. she thrust her head out of the window, sniffing in with 
satisfaction the freshness of the morning air, and dwelling on all 
the dear familiar details of the scene; the little bit of garden she 
called her own, bright with all the flowers she loved and tended ; 
the little summer-house garlanded with passion flowers, where she 
had played as a child, and sat and read or dreamed away the 
hours many a day since. The rocks, the woods, the distant hills, 
how beautiful they looked! With a long-drawn sigh of content- 
ment she turned away and began her toilette. She coiled her 
hair round and round her pretty head in as near an imitation as 
she could of what she imagined to be the English fashion, and 
then paused to consider which of her modest wardrobe would be 
most likely to find favour in the eyes of him whose image filled 
her thoughts. 

Not her peasant dress, that was thoroughly un-English ; not her 
black dress, that seemed too sad for such a day. Oh! she knew 
what she would wear! The muslin her aunts had given her for 
the great féte on St. John’s Day! Ten minutes later she stood 
arrayed in the soft white dress, its straight clinging folds draping 
to perfection her graceful figure. But she was not yet quite 
satisfied. So going to an old chest in one corner of the room, she 
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knelt down and took from its careful wrappings a faded yellow 
sash, heavily fringed with silver, which was generally considered 
too sacred for use. Standing, with the morning sunlight bright- 
ening her hair and flushing her delicate cheek, she wound it round 
her slender waist, and her toilette was complete. Dolores had no 
long glass in which to gaze at a full-length reflection of herself, 
but the piecemeal glimpses she got in the little oval mirror on the 
wall were sufficiently reassuring, and with a little satisfied and 
congratulatory nod at the face that smiled back at her from it, she 
tripped downstairs in high glee. 

Downstairs is rather a facon de parler, for the descent from her 
chamber was accomplished by an outside staircase, which was in 
fact little better than a ladder. The house was one of the most 
ancient in Corsica, and the ground-floor had originally been 
intended, as the custom is in that island, to be used as a stable ; 
but that arrangement had long been altered, and the house 
was @ commodious and fairly comfortable, if not a very luxurious 
dwelling-place. A massive grey stone erection, with a flat roof, 
almost buried among trees aud hidden still more from observation 
by being built on the side of a steep hill, whose rocky projections, 
clothed with foliage, overhung it much as the eaves of a roof over- 
hang and protect a swallow’s nest. At the bottom of the hill a 
river of considerable size rushed and foamed, the green serpen- 
tine rocks through which it took its course giving the water a 
peculiarly transparent and limpid appearance. 

“Claire,” cried the gay young voice of Dolores as she entered 
the stone hall off which all the living rooms of the ground-floor 
opened. 

“Mam’zelle,” answered the querulous voice of the old servant. 

“T want my coffee, please.” 

“Coffee at this hour in the morning!” was the grumbling 
reply. “If it’s to be coffee here and coffee there from dawn, no 
one woman can do the work of this house. It’s not an hour 
ago that monsieur, your father, demanded his coffee before 
he went out, and now there’s to be more cooking and more 
lighting of fires before the rooms can be dusted and set right 
for the day.” 

“ Has my father gone out already ?” asked Dolores quickly. 

“He has, indeed, Mam’zelle, only snatching a piece of bread 
and drinking down his cofiee so hot it would have scalded any 
throat but his. Ah! it’s a wild life that monsieur leads, the 
saints preserve him!” and the old woman crossed herself. ‘ He 
left a message to say you were not to expect him to-night; he will 
not be home till to-morrow morning.” 
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An expression of relief passed over Dolores’ face, and she pro- 
ceeded to coax the old servant out of her ill-humour with all the 
wiles of which she knew so well the efficiency. 

Claire had been so long the servant of the Mesdemoiselles 
Mariani that now, though she had come to be Dolores’ attendant, 
the young girl did not feel she had much authority over her. 
Dolores was still the “ petite Mam’zelle” and Claire the tyrant 
who chided and scolded as well as spoilt her. Besides, the old 
woman must be humoured. It was a great comfort to Dolores to 
have someone she could rely upon to be with her in her solitary 
life. It was for that reason the good old aunts had consented to 
part with their general factotum, and that she had consented to 
come. Claire was quite aware of her own value! But she was 
devotedly attached to her young mistress, and her grumbles were 
only a matter of habit. She would no more have thought of dis- 
obeying Dolores’ orders than of not grumbling at them. And in 
her heart she was just as anxious for her pretty charge’s welfare, 
or perhaps more so, than many a more smiling and agreeable 
attendant. It was therefore with an inward feeling of anxiety 
that Claire watched Dolores that morning. The girl’s brilliant 
spirits, the colour that came and went so rapidly in her cheeks, 
the changeful brightness of her dark eyes, above all her careful 
toilette, were not unobserved by the watchful old servant, who 
drew her own deductions. Finally, when Dolores, after fastening 
a bunch of lilies in her sash and tying a white handkerchief over 
her head to protect her from the sun, took leave of Claire, saying 
she “ might not be home till quite late,” the old woman took upon 
herself to remonstrate. 

“See now, mam’zelle,” she said coaxingly, “it is not good 
for a young lady like you to be out so late; come back before 
dusk, and old Claire will make you one of the hot cakes you 
love.” 

But Dolores only laughed and shook her head. The days when 
hot cake would have proved an irresistible bribe were past and 
gone for ever. 

“ Adieu, Claire,” she cried, “aw revoir.” And with a merry 
nod and wave of her hand, she turned and ran quickly up the 
little path which wound along the edge of the cliff, a path that 
looked as if it was not sufficient foothold for anything but a goat, 
and along which no one not thoroughly familiar with its windings 
could have run so carelessly. 

The old woman shook her head as she watched the receding 
figure in its white dress flitting from point to point, appearing 
and disappearing among the macchie. She stood still, shading 
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her eyes with her hand till she had seen Dolores safely across the 
river by a narrow, railless bridge, which spanned it at a dizzy 
height, and then turned away to resume her interrupted house- 
hold work. She was still grumbling over the perversity of 
young people and their headstrong ways, when a quick step 
on the stone-paved hall, and an authoritative voice asking if 
the house was a tomb of the dead, made her raise her head from 
the wash-tub, over which she was bending, and go to the kitchen 
door. 

“Ah! Monsieur Ceccaldi, is it you? Good morning, mon- 
sieur.” 

“Good morning,” answered Pedro. “Is not Mademoiselie 
Dolores at home ?” 

Here, then, was the key to the mystery, thought the old 
servant ; what more likely than that mademoiselle expected the . 
visit of her fiancé? So she hastened to answer : 

“Ah! No, monsieur. How unfortunate! Mam/zelle has just 
gone out. She has not been gone long. Doubtless she has gone 
to meet monsieur. She would not tell old Claire, but old people 
are not always blind and stupid. We have been young also. 
Even I myself, though I am old and withered now, I have been 
young too. I knew it was not for nothing that mam’zelle had on 
her best white dress, and was up so early and sang so gaily!” 
and the old woman nodded her head with a knowing smiie. 
“ Mam/’zelle might have told her old Claire, but she only said she 
would not be home till late.” 

A frown overspread the handsome features of Pedro Ceccaldi. 

“Which way did she go?” he asked quickly. 

“The hill path, through the wood and across the Ghisoni, by 
the little wooden bridge; she could not have been gone an hour. 
Monsieur would easily overtake her if he wished,’ was the 
answer. 

Apparently such was his wish, for without a word the young 
man turned abruptly away and strode up the path indicated. 

“Dieu!” exclaimed the old servant, as she watched his receding 
form, “ his face was as black as the thunder-clouds!” And this time 
she resumed her work, not with grumbles about the conduct of her 
young mistress, but with heartfelt prayers, uttered in simple faith 
and child-like words, that the Holy Virgin and all the saints would 
keep her “ petite mam’zelle” from harm. 

Meantime the petite mam’zelle pursued her way, blithe as 
blithe could be; singing as she went, and stopping, from time to 
time, to gather the wild flowers and ferns which grew in every 
nook and cranny of the woods and rocks. She had a long way to 
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walk, but she had started early and now could afford to loiter. 
What happier moments of her life was she likely to spend 
than those? She was still in the golden days when the future is 
full—not of possibilities—but of certainties of bliss. She had no 
apprehensions ; only that absolute belief in happiness, which is 
one of the most beautiful, as it is one of the most transient, 
illusions of youth ; when life is still a sun-lit path of roses, across 
which no cold mists of doubt, and blighting blasts of unbelief, have 
cast their shadows. 

After a while Dolores left the main path over the hill and 
turned along what appeared to be only a sheep-track, and that of 
the most vague description. It lost itself more than once among 
barren stony ridges and swampy marshes, and finally disappeared 
entirely. But Dolores, like a genii of the old fairy tales, or a 
modern Ali Baba, made no pause, but walking straight up to a 
huge mass of rocks covered with brushwood and creepers, seemed 
to disappear into the bowels of the earth! And so indeed 
she did. For, lifting some of the overhanging vegetation, and 
pushing aside a huge stone which revolved at her touch, she 
stepped into an opening in the solid mountain and closed the 
aperture behind her. The cave, or grotto she entered, was very 
high, and there were several passages leading from it in different 
directions. Taking the one to the left, Dolores proceeded on her 
way, not indeed singing any more, but, apparently quite undaunted 
by the gloomy appearance of the dark passages, along which she 
threaded her way with the ease of one to whom they were 
perfectly familiar. It did not seem to disturb her in the least 
that a bat wheeled round her head, with curiously muffled flight, 
as though on velvet wings; or that the scream of an owl echoed 
and re-echoed through the vaulted caverns, breaking the eerie 
silence with more eerie noises till it died away in a ghostly 
whisper, like the wail of an imprisoned spirit. In some places 
the darkness was intense, in others shafts of light shot through 
some cranny overhead, and, falling on the stalactites, with which 
the rocks were fringed and encrusted, threw shimmering gleams 
across her path. These sights and sounds, which would have 
caused most girls agonies of fear, had no terrors for Dolores ; and 
she tripped as lightly and carelessly through the gloomy subter- 
ranean caves as she had done over the flower-besprinkled grass 
outside in the friendly daylight. The truth was, they had been 
familiar to her from childhood, and she had spent weeks together 
in their grim recesses, when her father had been in hiding soon 
after the commission of the crime for which he was still outlawed. 
Since that time, she, as well as her father and those in his confi- 
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dence, were constantly in the habit of using these secret labyrinths 
as a means both of evading the gendarmes, who from time to time 
made a raid in search of Paoli Mariani, and as short cuts from 
place to place. Dolores could have found her way, by means of 
their intricate windings, from one end of the island to the other 
in a quarter the time the same distances could be accomplished 
otherwise.* 

By a little past mid-day Dolores had arrived at her appointed 
meeting-place with Reginald ; a romantic spot, suggestive of 
nymph and naiad—Oberon and Titania. 

A mossy bank carpeted with early cyclamen, sloped down to 
the banks of a miniature lake, which, on every other side, was 
surrounded by trees growing to the very edge of the water. In 
the midst of this green oasis of flowery turf grew a huge beech- 
tree, its far-spreading branches casting their grateful shade over 
it, and, as it were, extending to it a fatherly blessing and pro- 
tection. Close by, a tiny stream trickled to the lake with a gentle 
tinkling sound as though singing to itself, or the innumerable 
wild flowers that gemmed its banks. 

Dolores was tired with her long walk, and, glancing at the sun, 
she saw she had still three long hours to wait; so she sat down 
by the stream and ate her modest meal of bread, bruccia (a 
species of cream cheese), and oranges, scooping up the clear 
water in her little sunburnt hands to quench her thirst. Then 
she washed her face, uncoiled her splendid hair and coiled it up 
again, using the limpid water as a mirror, and laughing at the 
funny zig-zag reflection of herself it gave back. Then she 
gathered a great bunch of pale, faint-scented cyclamen; and 
finally, she seated herself under the great beech-tree, and, 
resting against its massive trunk, and gazing up through its 
interlacing branches to the blue sky above, began to count the 
minutes till “he” should come. -But counting is proverbially a 
sleepy occupation, and presently the bunch of flowers fell from 
the relaxed clasp of her hands and strewed themselves over her 
white dress; the long curling eyelashes rested on the soft rose- 
flushed cheek, her breath came in soft little sighs, and the girl 
was fast asleep. So soundly asleep that she did not hear a step 
behind her, and was not aware of a tall form standing by her 
side. 

Pedro—for it was he—stood for some minutes gazing at the 
sleeping girl, a fierce look in his dark eyes, a look in which 


* Curiously enough these caves, or a portion of them, have since been 
discovered by some tourists, and are the cause of much excitement in the 
island of Corsica. 
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passion in many forms—a hydra-headed monster—seemed to 
contend. Apparently he was revolving some weighty problem in 
his mind, for his heavy dark eyebrows were drawn together in a 
thoughtful frown over his angry eyes. ‘Twice he made a move- 
ment as though he would wake her, and twice he drew back ; 
then, gently as he had come, he went away, and disappeared 
among the thick growing arbutus and myrtle bushes. 

Half an hour passed. Dragon-flies danced on the sunny patch 
of water and chased each other across it. Bees and butterflies 
flitted about among the flowers; the shadows lengthened ; a soft 
breeze came and whispered among the reeds and grasses by the 
water’s edge, and they swayed to and fro and bowed their tufted 
heads in answer ; and still Dolores slept. 

A noise among the brushwood, a crackling of broken twigs, a 
quick light step coming swiftly across the greensward, and 
Reginald was beside her. 

Either his approach was more noisy than that of the first- 
comer, or some intuition of a loved presence came to the girl, 
even in her dreams, for this time she woke—woke with a start, 
and springing to her feet with a soft glad cry of “ Ginaldo!” held 
out both her hands towards him. In another moment he had 
taken them in his, and was gazing rapturously into the eyes that 
lighted up with such innocent joy at meeting his. But before 
either of them had realised anything but the bliss of meeting— 
before a word had been spoken—a shadow fell between them, and 
Pedro, his face convulsed with passion, his eyes flashing fire, 
thrust them apart. For a moment there was dead silence, 
excepting for the monotonous note of the cuckoo sounding from 
the neighbouring wood. Then Reginald asked, in a voice made 
calm by suppressed passion, to what they might attribute the 
honour of this interruption. 

It was a few minutes before the Corsican could answer, so 
uncontrollable was his fury. At last the words came in a hissing 
whisper ; words of such concentrated hatred, such wild mad 
abuse, that Reginald made a step forward and raised his clenched 
fist to strike him. Swift as thought the Corsican’s hand flew to 
his dagger. Seeing the action Dolores sprang forward, but he 
pushed her angrily away, and she would have fallen had not 
Reginald caught her. 


“Coward!” he exclaimed; “to strike a woman, and draw your 
weapon on an unarmed man!” 

But seeing Dolores cling to the Englishman for protection 
seemed to lash the Corsican to even greater fury; and turning 
upon her, his face livid with passion, his lips drawn back from his 
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gleaming teeth—like those of some savage animal—he poured 
forth a torrent of words in his native language. 

When he began to speak Dolores had been standing half-supported 
by Reginald, drooping, trembling, frightened ; but, as she listened 
to Pedro’s frantic words, her attitude changed, her whole nature 
seemed transformed. Drawing herself to her full height, and 
throwing back her head with a gesture of proud defiance, she 
stepped forward and confronted her enraged lover. There was no 
sign of fear in her pale face now, and her dark eyes flashed as she 
answered him in calm unflinching tones of unutterable scorn. 
Her demeanour had some effect on the infuriated man. He 
became more calm; but it was only the calm of a fire that has 
been so far quenched that it smoulders for the moment, ready to 
break out again at the first opportunity. And the scowl with 
which he regarded Reginald was sufficient evidence that his 
feelings towards the Englishman, at least, were in no way 
changed. 

He listened to Dolores’ words in sullen silence, and, when she 
had finished speaking, and with a gesture seemed to dismiss him, 
he turned on his heel, muttering something that sounded like a 
curse, and plunged into the wood again. Reginald, astonished at 
the rapidity with which the whole aspect of things seemed to 
change, puzzled as much by the abrupt departure of Pedro as at 
his sudden appearance, stood gazing afier him in amazement, 
when a sound from Dolores made him turn quickly towards her. 
There on the ground, where she had so lately stood, a proud, 
stately, undaunted woman, she had sunk, and was sobbing as if 
her heart would break. Her pretty hair all ruffled and dis- 
arrayed, tears pouring through the fingers with which she tried 
to hide her face, and all the wild flowers lying crushed and 
broken beside her—a very piteous image of despair. 


Cuapter XIII, 


Kwuetine beside her on the grass Reginald strove with loving 
words to soothe and comfort her, but she only sobbed the more. 

“No, no, not that,” she cried wildly, “do not make it true! 
It is not true! Oh, how dare he, how dare he say it! ” 

“What is it, Lucia? Tell me, my darling, what it is,” he 
pleaded. 

“Do not ask me. I cannot tell you. But it is not true, you 
know it is not true, Ginaldo,” and the wistful eyes were raised to 
him with a piteous expression of entreaty. 
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“What is not true? You must tell me. I will not let you ery 
like that. Come, tell me what it is and let me comfort you ”— 
and he would have put his arm round her to draw her to him. 
But she, quickly putting out both hands, pushed him away from 
ber. 

“‘No, no,” she cried passionately, “ you are my friend. You 
said we would be friends, Ginaldo, and now Oh, I do not 
understand ! ” 

There was something so despairing in the tone in which she 
uttered these final words that Reginald’s heart smote him. 

“ How can I help you,” he said persuasively, “if you will not 
tell me what is the matter? Tell me, whatever it is, tell me; I 
am sure I can comfort you, only tell me what he said. I 
suppose,” after a pause in which she was still silent, “I suppose 
he called me a scoundrel? I do not mind. His opinion is a 
matter of the most complete indifference to me; did he?” 

“ Yes,” she admitted; “but it was not that so much. I know 
that isn’t true. But ”—and the words came very low from her 
reluctant lips—‘“ he said—I was—a very, very wicked woman, 
and—-I do not know—it is not true, Ginaldo, is it? for you know 
I was engaged to him; though I have told him now I will never, 
never marry him ; and perhaps I ought not to have come to meet 
you, ought I, Ginaldo? Was it very wicked?” and the great 
innocent eyes looked up at him with an expression of wistful 
questioning. “I never thought of its being wrong,” she 
continued, “and you never—I mean—until to-day-—I did not 
think ” and blushing scarlet she stopped abruptly. 

“You mean you did not know until to-day that I loved you,” he 
said very gently. ‘“ Well, the fault was mine; I ought to have 
told you before, as I tell you now, that I love you with all my 
heart and soul. Lucia, will you be my wife?” 

For one moment she looked at him with an expression of utter 
bewilderment, then, as her uplifted eyes met his look of passion- 
ate love, they dropped, and the rich colour flew to her face, dyeing 
it crimson. 

“T do not know—I do not understand,” she faltered, turning 
away to hide her confusion. “I thought——” 

“Well, what did you think ?” as she paused. 

“T thought we were friends ”—regretfully. 

“So we are, and more—much more than friends.” 

She started as if something had stung her. 

“Don’t say that,” she cried hastily ; “that is what Pedro said, 
and I hated him for saying it, and I told him so. I told him he 
lied.” Her little hands clenched, and her eyes flashed. “ And, 
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now, after all, if it were to be true! Oh, Ginaldo!” her face 
changed, and all the fierce proud look died out of it, “ he cannot 
be right—I surely do not love you ?” 

Had it not been so piteous the question would have been 
almost ludicrous. Reginald did not answer at first. With a 
feeling of desperate contempt for his own behaviour—of disgust 
as he thought of his own sophistry—he listened to her tremulous 
voice, asking him to explain to her as though he had been a god 
“ knowing good from evil.” Truly he did know, but did he use 
his god-like privilege for god-like ends ? 

“Listen to me, Lucia,” he said at last, kneeling down beside 
her and speaking with tender contrition ; “it is all my fault that 
this has happened. I told you we could be friends ; I was wrong. 
You did not know—how should you? but I did. I cannot explain 
to you how it was; but will you trust me? Will you believe me 
when I tell you now that you may, in all honour, give me the 
answer that I so long to hear from your lips? You do not love 
Pedro; you have told him you will not marry him. You are free 
now. I will see your father, as soon as it is possible, and gain his 
consent. Lucia, tell me that you love me, that you will be 
my wife.” 

With eager eyes he watched her downcast face. A little 
silence, then she put her hand in his, and raising her eyes with a 
look of absolute trust to his pleading face, answered quite simply, 
“ Yes.” 

“Bless you, my own darling,” he murmured in a voice of 
intense feeling, as he drew her towards him, and kissed her with 
reverent tenderness. 

It was some time before either of them spoke again. The 
short twilight of the south was fast approaching, a rosy flush 
crimsoned the sky about the setting sun and gradually faded away 
in shades of opal. A nightingale began his evening anthem ir 
the seclusion of a neighbouring thicket ; a song so painfully 
sweet as to sadden while it enchants the listener. Presently 
Reginald broke the tuneful silence with the oft reiterated 
question of the old, old story— 

“ And you are sure you love me, Lucia?” 

“ Quite sure,” she answered, smiling shyly. 

“Well enough to come with me over the seas to a strange 
country? To leave your beautiful island that you love so much, 
for one that you will think cold and dreary? To be among 
people who speak a different language and have very different 
ways?” 

“T shall be with you,” she answered simply. 
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“Then you are brave enough to make the sacrifice?” he went 
on, half laughing. It seemed to him amusing, spoilt and sought 
after as he had been, that this unsophisticated girl should regard 
matters in such a very different light from that in which his 
world would have viewed them. 

But quite unaware of his thoughts, she answered gravely, 
thinking of the mysterious new life before her. 

“Tt is no sacrifice. Nothing could be very hard if it were with 
you ; the hard thing would be if I had to leave you. And yet I 
think I could do even that if it were for your sake.” 

“But you will not be asked to leave me,” he answered con- 
fidently, ‘so do not look so serious, little woman. ‘Tell me,” he 
continued, “ have you worn my locket? And did you keep your 
promise not to forget me all these long four days I have been 
away?” 

“Indeed I did,” she answered, looking up at him with shy 
smiling eyes. “See, here it is; and every morning and every 
evening when I said my prayers I——” She stopped abruptly. 

“ Well, what did you do?” 

“T kissed it,” laughing and blushing brightly. 

“ And yet you say you did not know you loved me.” 

“Nor did I; or, perhaps it was I did not know quite what love 
meant,” she said thoughtfully. 

“ But you know now?” 

“Yes, I know now,” and she nestled close to him with the 
confiding gesture of a child. “But tell me,” she continued, 
“what the letters on it are. I cannot make them out.” 

“They are G.L.,” he answered, taking the locket from her 
hand and looking at the old English characters curiously inter- 
twined upon it, “Grace Leslie. It was my grandmother’s 
name.” 

“ And the initials are your initials and mine,” she said softly. 

“So they are, yours and mine. And do you know what that 
kind of knot they are twisted into means? No? It is a true 
lover’s knot, and is emblematic of how your heart and mine are 
intertwined inseparably together. Look, the locket will open. 
What shall we putinside? A lock of your own true love's hair?” 
he continued, half laughing, yet quite in earnest. 

“Ah! yes,” she said, “I would like that, only ”—watching him 
a little anxiously as he chopped off a curl of brown hair with the 
little scissors in his pocket-knife—‘“only isn’t it unlucky? 
Surely, I have read somewhere it is unlucky.” 

“ Well, if it is, I am ready to bear all the ill-luck for us both,” 
he answered, with cheerful self-confidence. And she was too 
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well-pleased to accept his love-token to offer any further 
remonstrance. 

“There,” he said as he fastened the chain once more round her 
neck, “now remember you must never omit that ceremony you 
mentioned on pain of my gravest displeasure.” He spoke in a 
tone of playful earnestness. 

“T am not likely to,” was the low reply, “for I shall never 
forget you for a moment all the rest of my life.” 

Lovers do not take much note of time, and time, with that 
perversity which makes it creep when it ought to gallop and 
gallop when it ought to creep, goes swiftly by when passed in the 
unclouded happiness of “love’s young dream.” 

The moon had risen, and was sailing high in the heavens before 
Reginald and Dolores took leave of each other. She would 
gladly have stayed longer, laughing at the idea of minding 
returning home through the solitary woods so late—she who was 
so easily frightened by mere imaginary terrors—but Reginald 
felt he ought not to keep her longer. She would not hear of his 
walking home with her. It was impossible, she said, he must not 
ask her why, but she could not show him the way. So, very 
reluctantly, he was obliged to part with her on the spot where 
they had met. She looked so fair standing there in the moon- 
light, her sweet face saddened by the thought of parting, the 
shimmering silver moonbeams throwing soft lights and shadows 
on her white dress, and giving an almost unearthly glamour of 
beauty to her and all the scene around her. 

“ Good-night,” she said, “ my Ginaldo.” 

“‘Good-night, sweet one,” he answered. Then with an effort, 
shaking off the feeling of sadness he felt overpowering him, 
he added more lightly, “ only till to-morrow—we will meet again 
to-morrow.” 

She nodded and was turning away when she came quickly back 
again. 

“Tt is very silly,” she said, with a half tearful smile, “but I 
cannot bear to go,” and she put out her hands and clasped his 
arm. 

“ My darling, you are frightened,” he said soothingly, “and no 
wonder; it is too late for you to go home alone. Let me come 
with you.” 

“Qh, no, it is not that,” she answered, trying rather ineffectu- 
ally to laugh away her emotion ; “ but I have a strange feeling as 
if it would not be the same when we meet again—as if this was 
just one time all by itself.” 

Reginald took her in his arms and kissed her fondly. 
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“You are tired, child, and nervous, that is all. I feel quite as 
sure that we shall meet to-morrow, and then you will laugh at 
your presentiments.” His cheerful tone calmed her agitation. 
“ Now you must really go,” he continued, “and, for my sake, you 
must be brave and not give way to such doleful fancies, or I shall 
blame myself for having kept you so long.” 

“ Ah, there is nothing in all this wide world I would not do for 
your sake, Ginaldo,” she answered, a bright smile lighting up her 
expressive face, “I love you so.” 

And with the sweet sound of these words ringing in his ears 
they parted. 

Returning to the bank where they had sat so long together, 
Reginald threw himself down upon the grass, and gave himself up 
to contemplation, the image of her from whom he had so lately 
parted ever-present in his thoughts. How lovely she had looked, 
her sweet face suffused with blushes! How fascinating was her 
shy naiveté! How enchanting the mixture of womanly feeling 
and childish innocence with which she had told him of her love! 
How different she was from other women! How infinitely 
superior! Reginald recalled with a feeling of amusement, which 
was mingled with far deeper emotions, that she had quite frankly 
admitted regarding a marriage with him as, to a certain extent, a 
sacrifice. He loved her the more for her blind confidence in him, 
and smiled to himself as he thought of all the undreamt-of 
luxuries he would introduce her to, of what her surprise and 
delight would be, of how he would pet and spoil her when she 
was his wife. He did not give another moment’s consideration to 
the very real drawbacks connected with Dolores’ birth and 
parentage, or the dreadful mésalliance which a marriage with her 
would be considered by his family and friends. 

All his doubts and debatings were over; she, and she only, 
should be his love and his companion till his life’s end. As he 
made this inward vow he stooped and picked up from the ground, 
where they had fallen, some of the lilies she had worn, and, with an 
almost religious reverence and fervour, pressed them to his lips. 

Not fifty yards off, hidden by the dense thicket of brushwood, 
two men were watching Reginald. Had he not been so absorbed 
in his own meditations he must surely have heard their whispered 
talk. 

The elder of the two was a very fine-looking man, tall and 
commanding of stature; his well-knit, muscular frame inured to 
constant exercise and fatigue. His features were regular and 
very beautiful, though somewhat concealed by an immense beard 
which, as well as his hair, had evidently been uncut for years, 
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and hung in long grizzled curls far below his waist. That, and a 
strange wild look in his dark eyes, gave him a most singular 
appearance, not lessened by his surroundings. The moon, as it 
gleamed fitfully through the interlacing branches of the trees, 
revealed in his companion the handsome features of Pedro 
Ceccaldi; a look of fierce hatred distorted the face of the latter as 
he glared at Reginald, and, raising the gun he carried to his 
shoulder, he was about to fire, when the hand of the elder man 
arrested him. 

“No, Pedro,” he said sternly, “not so, I do not yet know that 
the Englishman has injured me or mine. I will not have the 
stranger shot down as though he were a wolf.” 

“He is a wolf,” growled the other, savagely; “did I not tell 
you he has stolen into your fold and 2 

“Silence,” interrupted Paoli Mariani—for he it was—‘“I will 
hear no word against my daughter. She is as pure as the snows 
on Monte Renosa, and the man who seeks her hand in marriage 
should be the last to doubt her.” 

Pedro was silenced by these words and the stern glance that 
accompanied them, and the other continued, “ Nevertheless, since 
you tell me Dolores has shown him the secret caves of the island, 
it may be his life must pay the penalty. But it shall not be 
without fair trial and real necessity.” 

“ As you will, signor,” was the answer; “if you give me your 
cloak I can take him unhurt as a young Spanish bull caught 
in the net.” 

Receiving a sign of assent, he picked up the cloak, and stealing 
forward in the shadow of the trees, silently approached his 
unconscious victim. Concealed by the stem of the beech-tree, 
he waited, a very evil look on his swarthy features; then, as 
Reginald bent over the flowers, the Corsican stooped forward, and 
throwing the cloak he held over Reginald’s head and shoulders, 
he sprang upon him at the same moment, and, winding it tightly 
round the prostrate man, very easily secured him. Taken 
completely by surprise, half-stifled by the thick folds of the cloak, 
and rendered entirely helpless by the manner in which it was 
swathed around him, Reginald was easily lifted by his captor, and 
carried into the wood. Here he laid him down, and, Mariani 
giving a shrill whistle somewhat resembling the cry of a night-jar, 
in a few minutes they were joined by half-a-dozen wild, unkempt- 
looking men. To them their leader—for such Dolores’ father 
seemed to be—gave some directions in a tone of command, and, 
picking up the mummy-like form of the Englishman, the men 
hoisted him on to their shoulders and set off at a quick pace 
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through the forest. Mariani and Ceccaldi departed in different 
directions, and the sylvan glade, with its calm moonlit lake and 
slope of mossy bank, presided over by the stately beech-tree, was 
left to its accustomed peaceful tranquillity, only a ruffled yard 
or two of turf and a few crushed wild flowers to show that it had 
ever been disturbed. 


CuapTer XIV. 


Hiex up among the cliffs that towered above Mariani’s house was 
asmall cavern. It was easy enough of access through the wood, 
by which, on one side, the hill was covered; easy, at least, to 
those who knew the path. On the other side, at the mouth of the 
cave, there was only a ledge of rock a few feet wide that broke 
abruptly off, and from it a sheer precipice descended to the river, 
which rushed and foamed through the narrow gorge beneath, 
dashing itself with ceaseless impatience against the great boulders 
heaped in masses along its course. To this cave Reginald was 
carried by his rough bearers, who, after carefully securing him 
with strong cords, proceeded to unfasten the cloak and let him 
breathe freely. It was not a bit too soon. He was perfectly 
unconscious ; his face was of a curious bluish-black colour, and his 
eyes were closed. Alarmed at his appearance, one of the men went 
for water, another for wine. Those that were left busied them- 
selves with ignorant efforts to restore animation, crowding round 
him the while. 

“The Padrone may wish to kill the foreigner himself,” said 
one, “but he will not be best pleased if he finds that we have 
been beforehand with him.” 

“Sapristi!” answered another, “it is not the Padrone who 
wants to kill him, it is Signor Pedro. He fancies our pretty 
mam’zelle has more interest in the stranger than he cares about.” 

“And if she has,” returned a third, “I for one should not 
blame her. He is a handsome fellow enough, and a generous. 
He gave me a louis for pointing him out the way to St. André’s 
beech only this morning, and that’s more money than ever I 
saw of Pedro Ceccaldi’s all these years. He generally pays his 
debts in scowls and curses.” 

“T expect the Englishman wishes now he had left St. André’s 
beech alone and kept his louis in his pocket,” remarked the first 
speaker, with a shrug; “that is, if he ever wishes anything more 
in this world. In my opinion his life’s not worth a two-sou 
piece now.” 


As he finished speaking, the man who had gone for wine 
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re-entered the cavern, accompanied by old Claire, the Marianis’ 
servant, who, breathless as she was after the steep ascent up which 
she had been hurried, burst forth at once in vituperation of the 
stupidity of men as a race, and of these individuals in particular. 

“How did they expect,’ she panted, “to revive a man they 
had almost suffocated if they crowded round him like that, and 
brooded over him like an old hen over an ailing chick! It was 
air he wanted, not warmth.” 

Thus exhorte’, some of the men went outside, and one of 
them, supporting Reginald on his shoulder to the mouth of the 
cavern, according to Claire’s directions, he soon showed signs of 
returning animation. A few drops of wine inserted between his 
lips further revived him; his eyelids quivered, and with a low 
sigh he at length opened his eyes. Looking round on the wild 
scene, he failed for some moments to realise what had happened 
to him. The faintest streak of early dawn was glimmering in 
the east, while the moon, sinking behind the distant hills, still 
cast an uncertain light over the wild and romantic landscape. In 
the cavern some torches of pine wood had been lighted, and threw 
a ruddy glow veiled in smoke upon the rugged faces and 
picturesque attire of the group of bandits clustered at its 
entrance. As Reginald’s eyes wandered from one to the other 
they lighted upon the features of old Claire with a feeling of semi- 
recognition. At the same moment, she, for the first time, recalled 
where she had seen the Englishman, whose face had seemed 
familiar to her, but a presentiment of possible evil to her young 
mistress, as well as a natural caution, kept her silent. It was 
with much care and gentleness that she attended to his wants, 
and arranged some heath covered with a cloak as a resting-place 
for him in the cave, to which he was again removed as soon as he 
was quite himself, though some instinct made her put on an appear- 
ance of stolid stupidity when Reginald spoke to her in French. 
She thought it probable some of the men might understand that 
language, so shaking her head, she answered in the Corsican 
patois, awaiting an opportunity when they might be alone to 
admit her knowledge of any other language. Accordingly she 
bided her time with that feminine tact which may be observed in 
the most ignorant of women, and is an instinct probably given to 
them to compensate for their physical weakness, and enable them 
by strategy to outwit the stronger sex. On one pretext and 
another the old woman gradually got rid of everyone, and succeeded 
in being left alone with her charge. Then, and not till then, she 
addressed him in French. The moment he heard her speak in a 
known language it came back to Reginald where he had last 
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seen the old woman, and, raising himself on one elbow with some 
difficulty, he eagerly questioned her as to where he was, and the 
cause of his capture. But of the former Claire did not choose to 
speak, and of the latter she was ignorant. She told him, how- 
ever, that it was by the orders of Pedro Ceccaldi he had been 
brought there. Of Dolores’ father she purposely avoided speaking. 

“But what does it mean? Why has he brought me here? 
What does he mean to do with me?” demanded Reginald, 
angrily. 

The old crone shook her head. “That depends, monsieur; how 
should I know? Monsieur has perhaps angered Monsieur Pedro,” 
and she shot a quick, questioning glance at Reginald from under 
her thick grizzled eyebrows. “He is a bad-tempered man, and 
a jealous; the saints in heaven preserve Mademoiselle Dolores 
when she is his wife.” 

At these words the whole circumstances came clearly before 
Reginald in a flash. He had been confused and stupefied by 
recent events, but now everything was clear as daylight. The 
angry scene with Pedro that afternoon in the wood; his furious 
look as he had sulkily departed. This Corsican, who loved 
Dolores, was jealous of him; and Jim Oswald’s words came back 
to him like a knell. “ Violent hate and violent love; when the 
two clash then comes the tug of war,” and he realised at the same 
moment the extreme danger of his situation. 

But before he had time to put in words the questions which 
were surging through his mind the old woman, who had gone to 
the opening of the cave, came quickly back again, and leaning over 
him said in a low whisper, ‘Hush, not a word. I do not under- 
stand French!” and then hurriedly returned to her post. A 
murmur of voices outside seemed to account for this caution to 
silence. Reginald could not distinguish what was said, nor would 
he have been any the wiser if he had, as the discussion was 
carried on in Corsican ; but Claire, from where she stood in the 
shadow of the entrance, heard every word. 

The voices were those of Mariani and Ceccaldi. The latter was 
speaking in accents of extreme bitterness. ‘ Know of him!” he 
said, “I know that he is a penniless adventurer, a worthless 
vaurien ; besides being a bad cold-blooded villain like all his 
nation. I should have thought you, signor, had good reason to hate 
their name, and——” 

A furious exclamation from Mariani made him stop short. 

“Holy Virgin!” exclaimed he. “Do you wish me to stick my 
dagger in your heart that you remind me of that?” and a deep 
curse finished the sentence. 
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“No, signor, I have no wish to taste of your dagger, though, if 
it comes to that, the blade of a Ceccaldi is as sharp and wielded 
with as strong a hand. I meant but to remind you that it was 
through an Englishman your sister r 

“ Will you be silent,” thundered Paoli, stamping his foot with 
rage. Then recovering himself he went on in a milder tone, and 
with a great appearance of judicial and unbiassed consideration. 
“But that one man in a nation is a villain does not necessarily 
prove that the whole nation are devils. Iama just man. Blood 
for blood, I say. Revenge where revenge is due. What do you 
know against this man ?” 

“ Mademoiselle Dolores—— 

“No word, remember, against my daughter. I will speak 
to her myself, and according to her answer I shall know how 
to act.” 

“T am the last to say one syllable against your daughter, 
signor; it is of this cursed foreigner I would speak. I believe 
that she took him through the pass of the Inzecca. Should that 
pass be discovered by the Government—of whom he may very 
probably be a spy—your life is not worth a month’s purchase. I 
speak in your interest and that of mademoiselle your daughter. 
You know that I have loved her from childhood. My only thought 
was for her welfare. My dearest wish that she should be my 
wife. It cannot surely surprise you that my blood boiled to see 
the innocent girl in the company of a man who made it his boast 
that he had come here to meet her.” 

Mariani’s eyes flashed. 

** You know this to be true, Pedro?” he demanded. 

“ Certainly I know it to be true,” was the unhesitating answer. 
There was a long silence, and then Mariani spoke again. 

“T do not for one moment believe that Dolores has shown this 
man the caves of Inzecca,” he said. ‘She fully understands the 
peril to me should they be discovered. . As for anything else, the 
girl is proud—she is a true daughter of our house.” He paused 
again, and continued half to himself. ‘‘ Unless indeed she loved 
the man—and that is not possible—I do not believe it.” Then, 
turning to Ceccaldi, he asked, “She loves you, Pedro, is it not so ? 
She has always looked upon you as her husband. I have always 
regarded youas myson. I will speak to Dolores to-day, and by her 
answers, by her manner, by the glance of her eyes, I shall know 
whether this foreigner has been trifling with her affections. By her 
answer his fate shall be decided. If she is ready to marry you I 
shall know all this affair has been your jealous fancy. I know what 
itis, I was jealous myself at your age—and of her mother, too! If 
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she hesitates I shall know where to look for the reason, and by 
the God above us his life sha'l pay the penalty of her refusal.” 

“Tt were simpler to kill him at once,” muttered Pedro. “A 
push over the rocks here, and he would never breathe again. If 
his body ever were found he would be supposed to have fallen over 
the precipice. Dead men tell no tales.” 

“No, Pedro,” said the elder man firmly, “ if the man is innocent 
he shall go free. I will take no life without necessity. There is 
blood enough on my hands already. They say—it is a fable, no 
doubt—that the sins of the fathers are visited on the children, and 
—I love my daughter.” The last words were spoken slowly and 
with deep feeling. 

“As you will,” answered his companion, but as he turned to 
follow Mariani into the cavern, he muttered with a sneer, “ He will 
be safer dead, all the same. He dead and Dolores mine. Love 
is good and so is revenge, but, when they come together, that 
is best.” 

As the two men entered the cavern Claire hastily left the 
entrance and appeared to be busying herself at another part of 
the gloomy den, but Mariani perceived her at once. 

“What are you doing here?” he demanded angrily. 

A voluble explanation followed, in which blame of the stupidity 
of the men, who had nearly strangled their prisoner, was cleverly 
intermingled with praise of her own skill in saving his life. 

“ Enough, enough, I heard of their folly already from my men 
outside. We want no women here, you can go; and remember, 
not a word of this to Dolores.” 

Grumbling at the want of gratitude shown to her after all her 
exertions, the old woman took her departure, glad enough in 
reality to get away, and turning over in her mind every possible 
and impossible scheme to help her young mistress, and to shield 
her from the misery which the old woman’s devoted heart augured 
too surely was in store for her. 

The new day had fairly begun, and the sun was shining brightly, 
when she reached the house. She could hear Dolores’ voice 
through the open window singing merrily as she performed her 
morning toilette. It made the old servant’s heart ache to think 
how soon that glad song would probably be changed to weeping. 

Hearing 2 noise, the girl came to the window and peeped out 
from among the banksia roses that clustered round it, a very 
radiant vision; the fresh colour of youth, health, and happiness 
in her cheek, the light in her eyes at once softened and deepened 
by the new-born joy in her heart, her wealth of beautiful hair 
tumbling in masses about her shoulders She wished Claire a 
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merry “ good-morning,” and begged her to get breakfast quickly, 
for she (Dolores) was “ in a great hurry to go out this morning.” 
Then with a laughing wave of her hand the girl disappeared, and 
her voice was again heard singing for joy. 

Heaving a deep sigh that was almost a groan Claire entered 
the house, revolving in her mind all the events of the morning. 
Should she, or should she not, tell her young mistress what had 
happened? How could she bear to bring a cloud on the bright 
sweet face she had just seen? to give pain to that young joyous 
creature who was dear to her as her own child? And yet, after 
the conversation she had overheard between her master and Pedro 
Ceccaldi, could she dare to keep silence? Her master’s orders 
did not affect her much. She feared, but she did not love, him ; 
and what woman hesitates as to whether she shall follow the dic- 
tates of fear or of love, when these two most powerful motives 
clash ? 

Her meditations were interrupted by the entrance of Dolores 
looking the impersonation of light-hearted loveliness. She took 
her coffee from the old woman carelessly, and drank it standing at 
the open house door, so that she might at the same time scatter 
crumbs to all her feathered pensioners. To the servant’s 
remonstrance at her wasteful extravagance, she returned the 
laughing reply, “‘I am so happy this morning they must be happy 
too. I would like everyone—the whole world ”—-with an expressive 
gesture as though she would include the universe in her well- 
being—‘ to enjoy to-day as I shall enjoy it—to be absolutely 
happy as Iam!”. Then coming back to the kitchen she put down 
her cup and plate, and, seating herself on the window-ledge, went 
on talking. 

“Shall I tell you a secret, Claire? Will you promise to keep 
it if Ido? Would you like to know why your ‘ petite mam’zelle’ 
is so blissfully, blissfully overwhelmingly contented to-day ?” 

The old woman’s only answer was a groan. 

Slipping from her narrow seat the girl came at once towards 
her. 

“What hast thou, Claire?” she asked in a voice of gentle 
sympathy. “Is it the pain of which you used to tell me some- 
times? Come, sit down and rest yourself,” and she drew a chair 
forward, and putting one arm round the old woman, who was 
indeed trembling with agitation, she drew her towards it. Claire 
sank upon the chair, and covering her face with her apron gave 
way to a paroxysm of tears. Dolores knelt beside her, forgetting 
all her own gladness in anxiety for her old friend. 

“My poor Claire,” she said, soothingly, “is it so very bad? 
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Let me make you a tisane—I know how—or fetch you some 
brandy,” and she was about to rise. 

“No, no, mam’zelle,” sobbed the poor old body. “I would not 
weep so for any pain of my own, though God knows I suffer too. 
Ah! Dieu!” she broke off, incoherently, “ for what but misery were 
we women ever born! ” 

“Who then is it for? You have not heard bad news of my 
aunts ?” asked Dolores, bewildered and alarmed. 

“No, no, the good ladies are well, I doubt not ; would that they 
were here! It is for yourself, ma petite——” 

“For me,” gasped Dolores, a premonition of evil seeming to 
set an icy grasp about her heart. 

“Yes, of you and the young Englishman.” 

The old woman took her apron from her eyes as she spoke, and 
raised her head to mark the effect of her words upon her hearer. 

A spasm of pain, a white look of distress blanched Dolores’ face. 

“What do you mean? What has happened to him?” she 
inquired with anxious eagerness. 

T'rom the accent in which she spoke of “ him”—the one man in 
the world to her—from the look of terror in her eyes, old Claire 
read too surely the girl’s secret. Somewhat relieved by the tears 
she had shed, and feeling that she must be strong to help her young 
mistress, the old woman gathered her faculties together with an 
effort, and put into a somewhat involved but fairly coherent form 
the events of the morning, culminating in the interview she had 
overheard between Dolores’ father and her fiancé. 

As the narrative proceeded the poor girl’s whole being seemed 
to undergo a change. Like a lily bending before a hailstorm, 
she shivered, quailed, and would have fallen, had not her kind- 
hearted attendant thrown a supporting arm round her. Leaning 
against her Dolores hid her face in the good old creature’s lap, 
as many a time when a little child she had done before, and 
experienced a certain vague comfort from the caresses of the 
rough, toil-worn hand that stroked her own soft hair. There was 
a long silence when the old woman finished speaking. Then 
Dolores raised her head. 

“Ts it really all true?” she asked, looking with piteous eyes in 
the wrinkled face down which the tears were again coursing, and 
speaking in a voice that implored contradiction. “My father 
said that he would kill Gi—the Englishman—if I refused to 
marry Pedro?” . 

“Those were his words, mam/’zelle,” was the old woman’s 
answer, and the poor child collapsed again into the despondent 
attitude from which she had lifted herself. 
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Another long silence, only broken by the loud incisive ticking 
of the tall, old-fashioned clock, and the flippant crackle of the 
wood fire. 

At last Dolores roused herself. There was a set determined 
look on her white young face. 

“Thank you, Claire dear,” she said in a quiet voice that was 
very pathetic. ‘ You are a very good friend tome. Thank you,” 
and taking the old servant’s hard, furrowed hand between her two 
little soft ones, she kissed it, and rising, left the room with quick 
determined steps. 

Claire heard her mount the creaking wooden stair ladder— 
then the sound of a door shut and locked—then all was silent 
again. 

With a long, deep sigh the old woman got up and went on 
mechanically with her household work, but she lightened her 
toil with no muttered complaints and grumblings that morning. 
Her troubles were too real to find consolation in any such 
ordinary utterances. 

It was afternoon before Mariani returned home. 

“Where is Dolores?” was his first question on entering. 

“*Mam/’zelle is in her room, monsieur,” was the answer. 

“Tell her to come to me in the summer-house,” he said shortly. 

Old Claire watched his tall commanding figure, as he strode 
across the garden, blazing in the hot afternoon sun, to Dolores’ 
pretty flower-garlanded arbour. Then very slowly and unwillingly 
she proceeded on her errand. But Dolores had heard her father’s 
voice, and was already coming down from her room, fearful of 
appearing in any way different from usual. 

“Has my father asked for me?” she inquired. 

The old woman nodded; she seemed by far the most agitated 
of the two. 

“The blessed saints have you in their keeping, my child,” she 
ejaculated in a trembling voice. 

But Dolores made no answer. Perhaps she did not hear. Her 
eyes were very brilliant, and a feverish flush was on her cheek, 
as she walked swiftly past the old servant and through the 
sunlit garden. 

As her light step crushed the gravel, and her shadow fell across 
the entrance of the summer-house, her father raised his head, 
which had been buried in his hands, while his elbows rested on 
the little table beside which he was seated, and gravely regarded 
her. She met his gaze without flinching. She was the first to 
speak. ‘You asked for me, father,” she said, and there was no 
tremor in her low even voice. 
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“ Yes,” he answered, “I want to speak to you. I want to ask 
you something. Stand here, child, where I can see your face.” 
She came and stood by him obediently. 

“Have you ever,” he asked, “met an Englishman, a young 
man, unknown to me here in the forest—near here—I do not 
mean at this actual house?” 

He was looking at her fixedly. She did not hesitate. 

“Yes, father,” she said firmly. 

“Yes!” he thundered “you have! you—my daughter—have 
met and talked to a man whom you know nothing of—a mere 
foreign adventurer—who has never been even introduced to you!” 

“No, I did not say that,” she answered quietly ; “I made his 
acquaintance at Ajaccio, at the house of my aunts; and then, 
quite by accident, I met him one day near the sea.” 

“ Ah! that alters the case somewhat ;” he spoke in a milder tone, 
but still sternly. “And afterwards? was it still by accident you 
met him?” 

“No, father ;” for the first time her voice trembled, and a deep 
blush overspread her face. “I said I would meet him—I did not 
think it was wrong. We were friends.” 

A sneer curled her father’s lip at the word, but he made no 
comment on it. 

“Where did you meet him?” he asked. 

“By the sea once or twice, and near Inzecca; and yesterday,” 
again her voice faltered, “at St. André’s beech.” 

“Did you ever take him through the caves of Inzecca?” he 
asked sternly. 

“Yes, once a little way, but——” 

Mariani brought his fist down on the little table beside him 
with a crash. It was a feeble little morsel of furniture of Dolores’ 
own manufacture, and broke, falling with a weak totter to the 
ground, as Mariani impatiently thrust it aside. His daughter 
went on speaking, apparently unmoved. 

“But he did not see the entrance or the way, at all. I 
blindfolded him. You know I would not have betrayed the secret, 
father! You might have trusted to my honour!” 

The reproachful accent in which she spoke, the truthful ring in 
her voice, softened her father. He answered more gently. 

“T do believe you, child, but it was a foolish trick, and might 
have cost me my life. You should have thought of that.” 

“He would not have betrayed you, even if he had seen!” cried 
the girl eagerly, forgetting for a moment, at the kindness in her 
father’s tone, her assumed calmness. But the keen penetrating 
glance he shot at her brought her back to the consciousness of 
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her mistake, and with an effort she regained her enforced com- 
posure, and appeared perfectly indifferent to the sneer with which 
her father replied— 

“T would rather trust to his ignorance than his honour, all the 
same.” There was a short pause. Then suddenly turning on her, 
and looking her full in the face, he continued— 

“He is now my prisoner. Had you betrayed the secret I would 
have taken his life.” 

She met his gaze quite steadily. ‘Well, you can save yourself 
the trouble,” she said turning away with a little shrug; “for he 
does not know it.” 

But her father continued as though speaking to himself and not 
to her. ‘“ Perhaps, though, it would be better to make an end of 
him anyhow; as Pedro says—dead men tell no tales.” 

Poor Dolores! She had thought the worst was over, she had 
hoped the strain was at an end, and had relaxed, ever so little, the 
hold upon herself, and now came the reaction. Her fortitude 
forsook her; her face turned ghastly white, and she held out her 
hands to her father with an imploring gesture. 

“Father,” she cried passionately, “you shall not kill him. He 
came here with no evil thought to you or me, and because of 
Pedro’s jealousy you would take his life. It would be to me asif 
I had murdered him, for his death would be caused through me. 
Listen, father,’ and she came and knelt beside him, and laid her 
little hand on his arm, “I will do anything you please—tell me 
what you wish and I will do it—but do not take the life of an 
innocent man.” 

She paused, her eyes raised pleadingly to her father’s stern 


. face, her whole soul one prayer for the safety of him she loved. 


“Tf I thought that you loved him,” he said fiercely, “ he should 
die,” and he fixed his eyes searchingly on her as though he would 
read her innermost thoughts. But that was the very thing that 
he could not do. Dolores met his gaze without a tremor. In the 
silence she heard her heart beat in great throbs that she thought 
her father must hear too. The suspense was agonising. At last 
he spoke. 

“Tt shall be as you wish, Dolores,” he said. “The Englishman 
shall have his liberty.” 

A quiver of unutterable joy thrilled his listener through and 
through. “But on certain conditions.” The girl held her breath 
and her eyes distended with dread. “He must promise never 
to breathe a word to human soul of what he has seen or heard 
here; and you ””—his voice grew very hard and stern—“ must swear 
to me by all you hold most sacred,”—he paused. 
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“T swear,” she repeated after him, “by all I hold most sacred— 
by the memory of my mother——” 

“That you will marry Pedro Ceccaldi.” 

He waited for her to speak, and with a great effort she com- 
manded her voice, each word coming clear and firmly though in a 
low voice from her paling lips. 

“That I will marry Pedro Ceccaldi.” 

As in a dream she heard her father’s voice, seeming as if it came 
from a long long distance, say, “Good, I believe you, and I will 
trust you.” 

As in a dream she felt him kiss her forehead, and saw him leave 
the summer-house. 

Then there was a loud surging in her ears, a great darkness 
seemed to gather round and envelop her, and Dolores sank 
unconscious to the ground beside the broken fragments of the 
little table, which had been one of her childish treasures; all her 
childish light-heartedness, all her girlish gaiety, all her woman’s 
hopes shattered at one blow, broken and ruined for ever. 


CuapTter XV. 


REGINALD, meanwhile, in the solitude of the mountain-cavern had 
plenty of time for reflection. And the more he thought over his 
position the more disagreeable, and even dangerous, it seemed to 
become. At first he had said to himself it was ludicrous to 
imagine that these men could really have designs on his life; 
absurd to think that at this time of day—fin de siecle—a man 
could be immured in a cavern and done to death like some hero of 
one of Scott’s or James’s novels! Even they dated their im- 
probable adventures some one or two hundred years back at least. 
But, to counteract these philosophical and highly sensible reflec- 
tions, came the remembrance of stories in the newspaper of Greek, 
Albanian, and Sicilian banditti, whose exploits were very recent. 
As perused in the soothing seclusion of a West End club, they 
had seemed to bring a not unpleasant breath of romance and old- 
world adventure into prosaic nineteenth-century life. To the 
individuals who had been the victims of them they might not 
have appeared so agreeable. 

Then, also, there were mysterious disappearances of persons, 
more or less well-known, which occurred from time to time. 
Advertisements from their anxious relatives, paragraphs describing 
curious and unaccountable incidents; and then a sudden cessation 
of all news of the missing individual. A black, blank curtain of 
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mystery suddenly dropped between their existence, or the close of 
it, and that of all to whom they were near and dear. 

With an impatient movement Reginald had tried to throw off 
these unsatisfactory reflections, only to be painfully reminded of 
the firmness with which he was bound, and to wriggle himself 
with a groan, and an interjected “d——n,” from one cramped 
attitude to another. In this manner the morning had passed. 

Towards afternoon the man on guard at the mouth of the cave 
had been changed. Reginald could see him every now and then 
as he passed, and hear his footfall as he paced the little platform 
of rock. That regular sound, the rush of the river, and a soft 
monotonous whistling with which the sentinel beguiled the time, 
had a somniferous effect on Reginald, who was worn-out by fatigue 
of mind, as well as body, consequent on his adventures, and the 
perturbation of spirit arising therefrom. 

He dropped asleep, and had probably slept some time, when 
awakened by a sound near him and a stealthy touch. Starting 
into complete consciousness, he found the man he had seen on 
guard outside bending over him gun in hand. 

Reginald’s first impulse was one of self-defence, but the effort 
to use his hands brought him back to the recollection of his utter 
helplessness. In a few low hurried words of very elementary 
French, the Corsican assured him that his intentions were friendly, 
and reminded Reginald of the incident of his (the speaker’s) 
having been his guide to St. André’s beech the day before. Then, 
without any waste of unnecessary phrases, he made evident his 
wish that Reginald should part with any more money that might 
chance to be in his possession, assuring him at the same time 
that, should the opportunity occur, an adequate return should be 
made in the way of assisting him to escape. 

“T would not do it if you were the Padrone’s enemy,” he con- 
cluded, “ but I am no servant of Ceccaldi’s, and have my own 
reasons for hating his hypocritical face.” 

Feeling the absolute inutility of resistance, Reginald told the 
man he might help himself. 

“You will find my pocket-book in the breast pocket of my 
coat,” he said, adding inwardly, “it was probably where you were 
going to look for it when I woke. Take it, my friend, with my 
best wishes. As to escape, I don’t see how you can be of much 
service tome. You dare not set me free; and if you did, I don’t 
know where I am, and would probably get caught again at once. 
Besides,” he added in as nonchalant a voice as he could assume, 
“Tam in no danger. They dare not take my life, and, though I 
cannot say I like being deprived of my liberty, still it is only an 
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affair of afew hours. My friend, the English consul at Ajaccio, 
will send in search of me when I do not appear.” 

A smile of contemptuous amusement overspread his hearer’s face. 

“They might search for you here for weeks—months—years— 
the thing has been done before, and never find you. The mole 
would be as useful in pursuit of the fox as these French gens d’armes 
in finding a Corsican among his native hills. Besides ”*—the man 
paused and stole noiselessly to the door to make sure they were 
not overheard, and, after carefully reconnoitring, returned and 
continued in an even lower whisper than before—“ Pedro Ceccaldi 
does not mean to run that risk. His foster-brother Lorenzo 
comes on guard at dawn, and they have settled a way of disposing 
of you before the sun is up. A push over the precipice yonder is 
an easy enough thing, and may readily be accounted for as an 
accident. If monsieur were, for instance, to try to escape in the 
deceitful light of early dawn, he might very easily fall over. A 
plunge—a crash—and chut !—it would be done! Thatis what they 
agreed. I got it all from Lorenzo. He is a good-hearted boy, 
and a friend of mine, though too talkative over his wine some- 
times, as he was to-day. He treated me in consideration of the 
money he was to get for the job. It was for that,” continued the 
speaker, with a naive acknowledgment of villanous duplicity, 
“that I asked monsieur to give me the remainder of his money. 
It is better in my pocket than in theirs, and it will be all one to 
monsieur in the morning. Indeed, if monsieur wishes, and has 
anything more of value about his person, I will even ” (hesitatingly) 
“expend something on masses for his soul.” 

The greater part of this harangue was lost upon Reginald. He 
was no coward, but the awful picture conjured up by this man’s 
straightforward explanations made him shiver. He saw the whole 
scene. The two men enter—the short, unequal, absolutely useless 
struggle in the grey dawn—the grim precipice—the convulsive 
grasp—the fatal push—the hideous fall, and then—ah, yes, what 
then ? ‘ 

He shuddered as though he had indeed witnessed the scene his 
imagination had pictured so vividly. 

Masses for his soul? Had it really come to that? Not at 
any rate until he had tried every means in his power to prolong 
the life which seemed to him at this moment sweeter than it had 
ever done before. With the rapidity of intellects sharpened by 
extreme danger he arranged his plans. 

This other man, “the Padrone,” as they called him, did not 
wish for his death; the man before him would evidently do any- 
thing for money; so he turned and questioned his guard. 
VOL. XCVII. 24H 
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“ What time do you go off duty ?” 

“ At sunset.” 

“What sum of money will you take to go and tell the 
‘Padrone,’ as you call him, of Ceccaldi’s intention ?” 

The man hesitated. 

“It would be of incredible danger,” he said. 

“Then you can ask the more money—name your own price.” 

“ Monsieur is very generous,’ was the answer. ‘‘ Would he 
consider two thousand francs too much?” 

“T will give you double if you succeed,” was the answer ; “ you 
shall have that sum for making the attempt. Have you gota 
bit of paper and a pencil? No? You will find both in my 
pocket. Lay it so. NowI can write. If you take that to the 
National Bank in Ajaccio they will give you the money. But if 
your friend Lorenzo and his foster-brother succeed in their designs 
you had better lose no time in presenting it or you may be taken 
up for my murder,” he added grimly. 

“Monsieur is infinitely considerate,” answered the man as he 
took the paper, “but I will hope to succeed in saving monsieur’s 
life.” 

“Do,” was the answer, “for your own sake as well as for 
mine.” 

With an appearance of immense respect for the English seigneur 
who seemed to have such, to him, vast sums of money at his dis- 
posal, and inwardly cursing his luck that he had not asked three 
times the amount, the man left the cave, more than ever convinced 
that the English are made of gold; and Reginald threw himself 
back on his rough couch, and gave way to meditations which were 
by no means less depressing than those from which the avaricious 
bandit had disturbed him. 

The hours crept past—monotonously slow, yet all too fast. To 
Reginald they seemed like some wretched nightmare, from the 
discomfort and uneasy incomprehensibility of which he must 
surely awake. Could it really be only forty-eight hours since 
that merry picnic with the Oswalds? The various incidents of 
little Hilda’s birthday came back to him in such strong contrast to 
his present surroundings that a feeling of miserable unreality took 
possession of him. Either past or present must surely be a 
dream! The merry family-party at breakfast; the children’s 
funny prattle; their parents’ loving participation in their 
happiness; the thought and care bestowed that the little ones 
might enjoy all the tiny foolish pleasures which make childhood a 
joyful reality and a sweet memory; the drive to Madame Mille’s 
and the children’s delight in all its simple incidents; their 
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absolute belief in his complete participation in all their enjoy- 
ment; their simply-worded unconventional thanks, their innocent 
kisses. Could all that be of the same world as this in which he 
now found himself? Unscrupulous avarice and cunning on the 
one hand, cold-blooded crime on the other. The revolting details 
of so much vice, brought to light by the calm and deliberate 
explanations of a man to whom they were evidently ordinary 
enough events, events, at any rate, which excited no surprise and 
required no apology, and the disgusting revelation of depravity 
were brought home to Reginald in a most unpleasantly realistic 
manner, he himself being the intended victim of the cruel and 
cold-blooded murder contemplated. The position was a horrible 
one. 

As such thoughts passed through Reginald’s brain, and he 
watched the sentry—his confidant and, fawte de mieua, his friend 
—give up his post to a comrade and depart, he felt with over- 
powering force what a hopeless hope was that to which he clung. 
He suddenly became aware of many faults in his plan of escape, 
now, when it was too late to attempt to rectify them. Why had 
he given that cheque? he asked himself. Why had he not rather 
only promised a sum of money to be paid as soon as his safety was 
secured? Two thousand francs was a large sum of money to the 
Corsican ; the probabilities were he would be contented with it; 
and was now chuckling over the credulity of the Englishman who 
had thought he would be fool enough to run any risk on the 
chance of obtaining more. 

As the slight nature of any reasonable hope of life was thus 
forcibly brought home to Reginald his thoughts took a different 
turn. With the effort to face the probability of death he 
became calmer. Though not by any means what is called a 
religious man, he was not without faith. Most men, however 
lightly they may take life, however little they may seem to care for 
the outward forms of religion, have somewhere, deep down in their 
hearts, a good deal more of what they would probably designate 
as “that sort of thing” than many people would give them credit 
for, or indeed they themselves are perhaps quite aware of. 

So it was with Reginald. And now the exigencies of the situa- 
tion brought out the best part of his nature. He became more 
composed, almost resigned, and prepared to meet whatever might 
be in store for him with the courage of his nation and the fortitude 
of his faith. 

Naturally his thoughts turned much to Dolores, to the 
woman with whom, only a few short hours before, he had looked 
forward so confidently to spending a bright and happy future. 
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He recalled (with that same feeling of unreality which pervaded 
all his reminiscences of the past when viewed in the light of the 
present) all the plans he had made for that future. Somehow 
they seemed to him rather small and unsatisfactory, those s0- 
called “ pleasures of life,” in his present frame of mind. So it is 
always. It isastonishing to those, who contemplate it for the first 
time, how the nearness of death alters the aspect of life; how the 
eternal be-littles the temporal. Reginald was going through no 
new experience, he was only learning the lesson that thousands 
have learnt before him, though the form in which it came to him, 
the binding of the lesson book, might differ from the common 
every-day volume which most people open at least once in their 
lives, whether with any result worthy of the privilege they them- 
selves know best. 

But though the small and trivial grew smaller and more trivial 
in the strong light of truth, just as the purity of a gem is best 
judged of in the searching light of the sun, so the true, honest, 
mauly love Reginald felt for Dolores remained as true and as 
strong as ever. And the thought that he would never see her 
again gave to the contemplation of death its bitterest pang. Over 
and over again he pictured her as he had seen her during that 
short acquaintance which had brought to him a new revelation 
of the possibilities of life. He recalled her sweet smile, her 
winning glance; her unconscious charm, of which so much of the 
charm lay in the unconsciousness; her clear truthful eyes, so full 
of innocent love and undoubting trust. Truly the love of such a 
woman was “far above rubies !” 

And now—now—he would never see her again, never even be 
able to tell her how fondly he had loved her to the last moment of 
his life! An intense longing to see her once more filled his whole 
soul, and in despair he uttered her name aloud. 

“Lucia, my own, my darling!” he exclaimed passionately. 
“‘Ah! God! I shall never see her again!” and with a groan he 
threw himself upon the rough couch from which he had half 
risen, and tears, of which his manhood had no cause to be 
= rose to his eyes, and coursed unheeded down his 
cheeks, 

The sound of his own voice echoed through the silence of the 
gloomy cave, and died away; then seemed to rise again, and come 
to life anew, in a low and tremulous whisper. 

Reginald started up again. Was it his over-wrought imagina- 
tion, or had he really heard a voice call him ? 

Straining every nerve, he listened. It came again—and this 
time he knew it was no delusion. 
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“Ginaldo, are you there?” it whispered, and in another 
moment Dolores was beside him. 

Reginald would have almost doubted the evidence of his own 
senses had not her warm breath on his cheek, as she murmured 
injunctions to silence and caution in his ear, and the soft touch 
of her little hands, as with quick deft fingers she unfastened the 
cords with which he was bound, assured him of the real living 
presence of her, whose name he had so despairingly uttered. 

“ Hush,” she murmured, as he would have spoken. ‘ We have 
no time to lose; you must follow me as quickly and as quietly as 
you can—come.” 

And before he had thoroughly realised what had happened, 
Reginald was free and following Dolores, as well as his cramped 
and stiffened limbs would allow him, into the furthest recesses of 
the cave. They stumbled on through the darkness, now stooping 
and feeling their way along the rugged sides of the hollow rock, now 
crawling over rough masses of stones, till at last Dolores paused 
and lit a little lamp she carried with her. Again Reginald would 
have spoken, but she begged him to be silent, assuring him that 
their safety depended on the utmost speed and caution. So, by the 
lantern’s wavering light, which seemed only to increase the gloom, 
they hurried on for what appeared to Reginald an interminable 
period. Longing to question Dolores on a hundred points, and 
to shake off the oppressive feeling of unreality which still haunted 
him, Reginald looked forward eagerly to the moment when the 
end of their subterranean journey should be reached, and he 
should again find himself in an ordinary and comprehensible situa- 
tion, and no longer the hero of an uneasy dream or an improbable 
romance. 

He little knew how different were the feelings of his com- 
panion. 

She, poor child, was looking forward with eagerness of a very 
different sort to the end of this midnight walk. To her its 
conclusion was the last bright spot in the darkness of the future 
which seemed to stretch so drearily out before her, a future of 
which she shuddered even to think. Yet she never hesitated in her 
intention to save at all hazards the man she loved; never even 
counted the cost of a sacrifice in comparison to which death itself 
would have seemed less terrible. 

From the moment that old Claire had made her understand 
the appalling alternative which her father proposed, should she 
refuse to marry Pedro, she had never even thought of the 
possibility of weighing her own happiness in the balance with 
Reginald’s safety ; nor now, when the fulfilment of her promise to 
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her father rested entirely with herself, did it occur to her that 
such a promise could be broken. Mariani had been away when 
Reginald’s messenger had come to the house. But fate had so 
decreed it that he should meet Dolores, and the moment she learnt 
the place of imprisonment of her lover, she had flown to his rescue. 

The cave, where he was confined, was connected by a passage, 
known only to herself and her father, with the other subterranean 
ways by which that mountainous district of the island is 
honeycombed and intersected, and therefore the rescue of her 
lover was an easy enough matter, provided only his escape was 
not discovered till he was beyond the possibility of recapture. 

Dolores’ measures had been so prompt, her plans so successfully 
carried out, that there was now little chance of their being frus- 
trated. Yet she was in a fever of impatience until Reginald’s 
safety was absolutely secure, and that, combined with her dread of 
the moment when she must part with him for ever, produced a 
tumult of contending emotions which required all her determination 
of character and all her fortitude to control. Of her own free will 
to hurry forward the accomplishment of her own misery was no 
easy task, and yet to linger might defeat the very purpose for 
which she was willing to endure so much. 

In this turmoil of feeling she found herself standing at length 
with Reginald on the very spot, whence, only a few days before, she 
had led him blindfold, and had laughed so merrily at his astonish- 
ment when she had taken the bandage from his eyes, and pointed 
out to him the splendid view for miles around. She shivered as the 
thought crossed her mind that her life was not less changed than 
the prospect. Then both had been all flooded in golden sunshine, 
now both were shrouded in gloom. Had she carried the comparison 
a little further, perhaps she might have drawn consolation from it 
too, but she thrust aside a thought which only seemed to increase 
her misery, and turned to her companion. 

“ Ginaldo,” she said, in a voice which she strove to make calm, 
“you remember this is the place we came to that afternoon I blind- 
folded you. Do you think you can find your way now, in the dark, 
to the village I pointed out to you then?” 

For all answer he put his arm round her and drew her towards 
him. Trembling at his touch, and unable to resist the temptation 
of resting once more in those strong arms which brought such an 
inexpressible sense of comfort to her, Dolores leant her aching head 
upon his shoulder. But it was only for a moment. Looking up 
with frightened eyes, and almost pushing him from her, she 
exclaimed— 

“You must not stay here—you ought to go at once.” 
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“You are in a great hurry to get rid of me, Lucia,” he answered 
half laughing, all his natural buoyancy of spirits returning now he 
was once more free, and in the open air. “There can be no 
danger now, and I have a thousand things to ask you and to say to 
you; besides,” he continued, his voice changing to one of earnest 
tenderness, “to thank you, my darling, for having saved my life; 
its one effort henceforward will be to strive by every means to 
make you happy. My own sweet wife, do you think I shall 
succeed ?” 

His voice and smile expressed a loving confidence in his power 
to do so, but there was no responsive light in her pale face; only a 
dumb misery in the dark eyes he gazed into so fondly, and a low 
shuddering sigh was her only answer. 

“ What is it, Lucia?” he asked anxiously, “there is no danger 
now. Why do you look so sad?” 

Ah! what would she not have given to have told him! To have 
allowed herself the unutterable relief of pouring out all the pent- 
up feelings that were choking her—of sharing the burden that was 
crushing her with him whose sympathy and help she so longed 
for. For one moment the wild impulse to tell him everything had 
almost carried away all her previous resolutions, but, as she was 
about to speak, her eye caught the first faint silver streak of dawn 
behind the eastern hills, and the remembrance of what that dawn 
might have brought to him she loved, all the terror and horror 
of the last twenty-four hours, came back upon her with a rush. 
The impossibility of explaining everything to Reginald without 
betraying her father, or of his accepting knowingly such a sacri- 
fice, overwhelmed her; and, as the sense of her inability to allow 
herself even this one sad consolation crushed her again into hope- 
lessness, Dolores’ head sank once more, and she hid her face on her 
lover’s breast, as well to conceal the expression of pain she felt 
must be on it, as to steady her nerves for the one final effort 
before her. 

Reginald felt her slight form tremble, and stooping down kissed 
her soft hair gently and reverently. 

“You are very tired, child,” he said, pityingly. 

“Yes,” she answered, catching at the cue he gave, and speaking 
in a quick agitated voice; “ very tired—dreadfully tired. I must 
not stay here—we must say good-bye now. You must take that 
path there to the right. You can get a carriage at the village.” 

“And you?” 

“T?—oh, I don’t signify. I mean—I am quite safe.” 

“But I cannot leave you here all alone, exhausted as you are, 
it is impossible. I will not do it.” 
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“ Indeed, indeed you must. I am quite safe—but you! if they 
were to find you here? Oh, Ginaldo! Go! For my sake, go!” 

Her voice was so piteous, her manner so earnest and beseeching, 
he reluctantly obeyed. 

Clasping her once more in his arms he bid her good-bye. 

“ You'll write to me,” he said, “to the English Consulate, and 
tell me when and how we can meet again.” 

“ Yes, I will write;” she murmured so low he hardly caugh 
the words. 

“ And you are quite, quite sure you wish me to leave you?” 

Her trembling lips refused to answer. She nodded. 

“Then aw revoir, my darling, and God bless you.” 

As he let her go she swayed us though she would have fallen, 
but seeing the look of anxiety in his face she steadied herself, 
and forced a faint ghost of a smile to her lips. 

Leaning for support against a great mass of grey rock she 
stood gazing after him. A pale gleam of dying moonlight fell full 
upon her blanched face. On it, and in her star-like eyes, was an 
expression of calm despairing resolve, like that we picture on the 
countenance of some heroic martyr. It puzzled Reginald at tke 
time, and haunted him long afterwards. He looked back before 
plunging into the wood, waved his hand, turned, and was gone. 

The transient gleam of moonlight vanished, and all was deep 


black darkness and silence, till the grey dawn came creeping over 
the earth, and awakened with its cold breath the world to a new 
day—a new life. 

Dolores felt the chilly warning and shivered. Then, semi- 
consciously—like one walking in her sleep—she rose and retraced 
her steps—alone. 














